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GENERAL CLERK. 



SIR, 

J THINK that it would be highly 
improper, I may fay unjuft, to 
re-publiih the following Work of 
General Lloyd without the Dedica- 
tion, which feems to me to be very 
different from thofe which, are writ- 
ten merely to flatter, or for the pur- 
pofe of procuring patronage. 

The avowal of the author, '< that 

"many parts of his work are in 

" confequeijce of converfations held 

" with you, and owing to your ex- 

^0 " tenfive knowledge of military af- 

V, <« fairs," is an avowal which the 

s world mult refpefi and believe, 

when coming from an officer of 

vj A'J Gene- 
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General Lloyd's reputation, and 
addrerTed to you. 

It is on account of this modeft 
and candid avowal, that I fliould re- 
gard the _/&#>«$?♦» of that D»dic%- 
tjon as unfair ; and that although; this 
fliort treatife of mine precedes that 
of the General, I have prefixed his 
acknowledgements to you, tq which 
I beg you will permit me to. add, 
that I am much gratified lay the 
opportunity which this ftirnilkes me 
of teftifying that efteem with which 
i have long had the honour te be, 

SIP, 

i Your rnoft obedient, 

and mod humble fervant, 
William Playfajr. 

Ltoihn, ntbMorcb, 1793. 
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R0BERT OLE RE, E»«i 

LIEUTENANT GENERAL Or 
his majesty's FORCES, 



SIR, 

TFN the courfe of our acquaint- 
ance, we, or rather you, have 
difcufTed almoft every point of mi- 
litary knowledge. If there is any 
thing worthy the attention of the . 
foldier in the following difcourfe, I 
owe it to you: it is, therefore, juft I 
mould acknowledge the fource from 
whence it fprung ; accordingly I in- 
icribe it to you, and at the fame time 
thank 
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i Dedication. 

thank you for the many favours you 
have 1 conferred upon me. I have 
the honour to be, with the higheft 
efteem and refpeS, 

SIR, 
Your moft grateful, 
Humble Servant, 
G. Ll. 
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PREFACE, 



J. HE laft victory obtained over the French 
by the combined powers, betides being one 
to my country, and to the caufe of honour 
andjuftice, has been one to me perfonally, as^ 
endeavoured to lliew in my ** Short Treatife 
" on the French Force and Refburces," that 
" their armies could not. expect fuccefs fo far 
" from home.*' I have, therefore, obtained 
another claim to attention from, the public. 

■ As I forefee more difficulty and more 
danger to the combined forces, after the 
French fhall have been beat back into their 
own country, than there is now, I think it of 
importance, that all thofe. ideas which occur to 
perfoiis who have any knowledge whatever 
. B of 
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uf the interior ftaie .of France, ihould. be 

publifhcd. 

This moment is for Europe, what a fire in 
London » for thi neighbours, — every inha- 
bitant, and every paffenger, fhould carry his 
bucket of wafer, and affift as he can to ex- 
tinguifh the names. As it would be ridicu- . 
lous to accufe a man who'aflifta on fuch an 
occafioh, of being anxious to fhew his ftrength 
pp dexterity in public, — fo do I proteft againft 
all accufations of .the fort that may be brought 
againfl; rjne. The fame reafon fhould fcreen 
pie 'from thofe criticifms that are directed to 
the beauties of periods and" accuracies of ftyle* 
Elegant writing I/firmly believe to be above 
my reach, and I do not attempt it, though I 
owe fqch refpefl: to the public, as to commu- ' 
nicate my ideas in the beft language that I 



As the party, diftinguiihed by the honour** 
able title of Whigs, in this country, ftill pro- 
.feflesa fort of attachment to the French caufe, 
and as the Sans Culottes themfelves infift 
upon it, that liberty is their end and aim, thofe 
who 
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W]k> write agafett them are fometfmcs rarf- 
taken For advocates of arbitrary governments. 

The excefles, the follies, and die villaniei 
of the French have, however, retarded the 
fpf eadmg of liberty over the world in a moft 
iffefbral manner : (hey have thrown difgrace 
upon the beft of caufesj and their efforfe hive 
been & ill dire&ed^ atid have coft fo dear ', 
' that, upon a Sir calculation of profit and hCs; 
moderate men ate at a lofs what to fay about 
improvements in governments', ahd are apt th 
think that it « better to bear thofe ill* we 
have, than fly to others that we kndw 
not of. 



■ An ehthufiaftic perfeeurion, under the name 
©F Philosophy, has renewed thofe evils that 
were carried ore, to the difgrace* of formei 
times, under the name of Religion, and 
thereby mankind have been Co troubled, and 
fo ninth difgufted, that it is but too probablfe 
they may feek for- repofe under afifolute mo* 
narehy. 

The real bails of liberty is good ccrfnmdh, 

ibnle : I may fay, it is the foil on which it 

Si grows) 
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grows; and, in proportion . to the plain atid 
fcnfiblc manner in which individuals reafon * 
will always be the degree of liberty which 
they can bear. • , 

A difpofuion for abftra& reafoning, (b- 
phifms, add metaphyfical arguments, obftruA 
the caufe of freedom, and although, at firft 
fight, this may appear ftrange, the truth of 
it is eafily made obvious. Abftra£t reafonings 
lead people to place great dependence upon 
theory ; whereas common fenfe leads people 
to pay great attention to practice and expe- 
rience* In the latter cafe there is a degree of 
moderation and certainty, that leads almoft 
imperceptibly, as it were, to what is wanted ; 
in the former, it is like fhooting at random ; 
and in politics every' error is paid for very 
dearly) and is often impoffible to be repaired. 

*In England, for thefe five hundred years, 
we have been mending and improving the* 
conftitution and laws of our country. The 
Revolution completed the conftitutional per- 
fection : but as to tke laws, as they are not 
capable of perfection, we continue to change 
■ . them 
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them ftill, "as occasion and experience noiqt 
out improvement. 

Although, to bold and ignorant theories, it 
appears ridiculous to quote Edward the lVth's 
{huutes, amended in the reigns of Henry the 
VUlth, and James the Ift, yet it is far from 
ridiculous ; it is a proof that good intention,' 
and not vanity nor felf-fufficient pride, has 
been the guide of our law-makers, which is 
the greateft praife they can have, • •" ; - 

Not fo the French, who, actuated byva>: 
1 nky, and guided by a falfe theory, began a 
reform of their government, by deftroying 
every thing that bad ever been done before, 
although there were many excellent kws, u> 
ftitutioijs, and cuftoms, in that country. 

The members of the Oonffituent Affembly^ 
as.it was called, imagining they were come 
tp (hew the world an example of the eafe 
with which general principles may be ap- 
plied ■ to government, deftroyed every thing 
with as little regret as a tayfor cuts up an old 
coat, to make a waiftcoat of it ; and they had 
Aot been two weeks at work, when \\ was 
B 3 openly 
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openly declared aroongft them, and applauded; 
that they would blufh if they, did not efta- 
Wifh a better constitution than that of Eng- 
land, Very £bon after, tbey pretended that 
thfi Etiglifli had do con&itution ac all, and 
that difcuVery gave univertal {alisfa&on, at 
the fame time that it forced them into many 
of tbofo extravagancies and errors which -have 
Biifled their country. 

To make any: observations on the vanity' 
and ignorance of this conduct would be fu- 
pexfludus, particularly how, when.a. total 
failure of, fuccefs has ftainpedi, with, unre- 
deemable 'injamy, and condemned to eternal: 
lhsme, thole rath men, who now, an. erring, 
a vagabond, and conccmptible race, can find 
refuge no where. from the reproaches of their 
fellow-citizens whom they have ruined, nor 
from, th,e. e^ecjstjpn. : pf) each other. 

Tp,cflrr$n^fVee&^ 
afid ; ifeacklfis, that, are necelftrih/ required tor. 
the; haprjinefsof fofiety., is, a paint iniiuMy. 
too. dedicate, a,nd njcq for; p_ur& theory- to ac-, 
cpir^iih, which can never adapt itfeif to- 
that. 
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that vaifcty of imDerfe&ibfi whidr ft fb'urrd 
id human nature. ' ; r ■ • 

' It is certainly very untotky that tftebiry arid 
ptt&ice' ate fo ofteh -at Variance, -betfatite' it! 
" becomes very eafyfoV men, ;wht)'havH fomfci 
talent for aWfcratt reaforinVg,- %& m'ifleatf' fkfi 
polar opinion, and iriipire' ii^KvidifefeVritfi 
notions that are equally -inimical Itir 'r)ubUc 
proiperity and private happinefs, '•"-' ' : 

The book fo much, talked of, written ,by 
Paine, was well adapteoVby inQ gp?flneT» >nd 
Vttlgtrity of the %iey TO iritrfcdoce ftM» Ho« 
tions amongft the vulgar, and 1 tWefb*e ; wfls' 
greedily feized upon by the fermen):ers of dif- 
conteaty as a means of diking - ifpOH-the 1 
minds of .the common people^ .ap'4' thereby 
overturning the p*efen$ r government of ,Engr 
land; Tfeeflyle Paine Wrote in wathis'only 
merit; for as to his' ar'guripeht's, they are far 
below the/ordinary flandard, and I never could 
conceiv© why an anfwer was not written to 
riiem ? taking it fentence after fentence, front' 
the beginning, to- the end.; when it would 
have been found, that 1 in every one- cafe ei- 
ther the principle is falfe in itfelf, or the ap- 
B 4 pli- 
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plication an unfair one. With refped to 
the firft part, which I have read, this is 
the cafe ; as to the fecond, I do not kuow, 
for I never took the pains to read it. I 
confefs, ■ I think that, fince the book was 
once circulated fo univejrfally, the circulating 
a refutation of it would have been the faireft, 
the wifeit; and the moil effectual method of 
preserving peace and contentment in the 
nation.* 

It 

* As one example of die ridicule, and falfenefs of 
Pain's doflrines, I fliall- take the following, which 
ii" likewife one of the main articles of his book on 
the Rights of Man : 

Pain fays, " That the conftitution or contract be- 
" twecn the king and people, figned when King Wil- 
" liam -came over, ought not to be binding upon 
" pofterity." Before I anfwer this, I (tiouTd ex- 
plain the circumftances under which Pain wrote. La 
Fayette was his patron at that time, and it was he 
who had firft faid, That infurrefiion was a facred 
duty ; for which fentence he merits all the ridicule, 
dilgrace, and puniihment, he has met with. 1 The 
doctrine of infurre&ion and this part of Pain's book - 
are the fame thing. It was therefore neceffary for 
Pain to fay what he did ; but he did not certainly 
conlider, that if men*are to undo at will whatever has 
been done before, the bonds -of fociety are broken at 
once — treaties' of peace and fnendfhip are no longer 
binding 
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It is true, that a refutation of Pain's book 

is become lefs oeceflary, iince he and his' 

friends 



binding — no laws, no loans of money, or other en- 
gagements are facred- 1 only aft, if they are not, 

How can nations exift as nations f 

I aft alfo, How a nation changes its identity, and 
what epoch ? — It is not like a *ac» of men in one 
fingle family. If it is a. partial change of identity, 
that takes place every hpur, is it a total change, that 
can never be ascertained ?— Soon after Pain wrote, 
Ac Constituent Aflembly of France found out that 
they had got into an error with what they called the 
National Will, exercifeable at every hour. It was 
evidently not worth while to Sign a constitution that 
might be changed next day, and they had confe- ' 
Crated the principles of infurreftion. By a ridicu- 
lous declaration and a prayer, not to change their 
work, they crowned all their folly, but did not refolve 
the question ; and the Sans Culottes, on the 10th of 
Aoguft laft, ended th.e affair by a legal infurrc&ion. 

Pain and the French fell all into the fame error, 
which led them to this ridiculous doctrine of infur- 
refiion. They did not diitinguiih between the efSence 
of a constitution, and all thole laws which are necef- 
fary for the organization of fociety : the former of 
which, being founded on the. immutable principles of 
right and wrong, can never need to be changed ; the 
htter, being to be adapted to circumtlances, require 
perpetual changes. 

'- If 
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friends haye overturned their own fabric 
themfelves, and I cotmt « a mbA happy cir- 
eumftance ' for the peace of mankind, that 
the Almighty has permitted that infatuated 
French nation to fill up the meafure of their 
iniquities and of their follies this winter; for 

If any thing, thfin, is iacred to pofterity,, it is: a 
constitution like that of England;- and certainly. pw£- 
tarity could never derive any benefit from- a- privi- 
lege, could fuch a one exii>,,of changing what,, being 
fixed upon immutable truth and juftice, is. more 
durable, than the fociety. itfelf. 

In the courfe .of a man's Jife there are many. things, 
which he does, that do not exaftly coriefpond. with, 
what he intended to have done: but there -are cer- 
tain points, upon which he on all occafions feels tho 
fame, and let the collateral oiicnmftances be what 
they may, his conduct is .unalterable ; for every man, 
' feels in himfelf, that there are certain bounds which 
he cannot pafs, without his whole moral conduct, 
being ruined for ever; and. thus, his own feelings 
clafs: his duty under two heads,; — that which may 
v*ry, and that which never can vary, as being. efta- 
blilhcd upon eternal right and juftice. Tno rights of 
Man, as they call them, divide tliemfelves in the fame- 
manner: that diftinctton not being made, was the- 
principal caufe of the revolution in- laft Auguft ; 
for, all being equally facred, the part that required * 
change, pulled the other part along with it, as it wa* 
very eafy to forefce that it would do before long. , 

'had 
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had; they- been obliged to &brait to their ene- 
mies laft September, they would ftill have 
had many advocates in other nations ; the 
democratic principles would have broke out 
again., and perhaps with more fury. At 
prefcnt it ia ; difficult to. fuppofe they can 
have any advocates, except in Bedlam : and 
as for imitators, they can, have pone; Tor 
who is- there that will tread, the certain road 
ftoacyfery, with their eyes- open? 

It is aftoniflung to fee Tome perfons of 
fortune and family in this country ft.UI fhew 
a pcedile&ion for the French levellers, . who 
are at open war, bent upon deftroying, aU the 
advantages procured by family and fortuite,. 

What can be the motives of fuch men? 
What, can be their aim ? Is it perfbnal. im- 
portance ? Nq : that cannot be ; for the. idol 
of the people is but the idol of a day.— Is it. 
love for the people ? No ' v for the levelling 
fyftem ruins the people, by leaving them a. 
prey tp intrigue and. faction, and without 
bread. — Is it riches ? No ; for it muft end in. 
thejr beipg very poor. — Can it be enmity to 
the prefent fyftem, and to thofe who are now 
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in power? I leave to themfclves to "anfwer 
this queftion. 

That a Sans Culotte fliould wim to level 
all diftin&ions, that he may either fliare in 
the fpoils of others, or at lcaft make them 
fhare his miiery, is conceivable enough : but 
that a man who enjoys many advantages,' 
from the inequality of rank and fortune, 
■fliould wifh it, is very difficult to con- » 
ceivc. 

When La Fayette, Clermont Tounere, 
Miraheau, Bailly, the Lamcths, and others. 
of tltfe fame caft, began the revolution, and 
ruined their nation, they were ignorant of 
what the ultimate confequences would be ; 
and though very culpable, they were not (q 
much lb as thofe peribns who would bring 
about a fimilar change in England ; and as 
a proof of what I fay, they are almoft ei- 
ther all dead, or obliged to leave their coun- 
try, being enemies to the extravagance of the 
prefent fyftem, of which they ignorantly laid 
the foundation. 

French- 
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Frenchmen are too impatient, and know 
too Hole of the Engltfh chara&er, to go to 
work in the proper manner to overturn the 
conftitution, which cannot be done by an* 
open attack ; it is too good to-be undermined 

■ by reafon, and we love it too much to leave 
it at their mercy. Thus it has happened, 
that the . attempts lately made againft our 
peace, have ftrehgthened the hands of go* 
vernment, by making the people unanimous 
in the fupport of the prefcnt happy .flats of 
things : but there are methods by "which it is 
to tit feared the whole fabric may be under- 
mined. The reform in parliament will do 
it : I have demonflrated it already,' and the 
author of that reform cannot anfwer me. X 
threw down the gauntlet, and neither he nor 
his friends dare to take it up : I challenge 
them once more to do fo, and obferve, that 
though an obfcure individual, thole men, 
who. are the advocates of equality, have no 

. right to defpife my arguments Co much, as 

- not to anfwer than. 

That there is a plot laid againft the pre* 
lent fyftem of things in this country, feems 
to me indifputable ; and certainly the advo- 
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cates for the. liberty of the prefi will hot 
think that I do wrong in giving my opinion 
freely. But that fuch men may know what 
they have to eKpe&* let me tell them what 
I have myfelf been a whnefs to. 

When the court of France was yet in all 
Its iplendour and grandeur, and Louis XVI. 
enjoyed his full power* the parliament of 
Paris oppofed him, and wifhed to diminifh 
his power. Not contented with their firft 
vidtory, which was oh the fide of juftice, 
they purfued the blow* and forced the King 
to atiemble the States General, which be- 
came, almoft as fooii as created, a National 
Affembly, with unlimited powers; then a 
National Affembly with limited powers, and 
then a National Convention, with unlimited 
powers again. 

M. Duval d'Efpremefnil, the moft eloquent 

and one of the raoft-. virtuous members of 
parliament, was at the head of the opposition 
to the court. The adoration of the people, 
and an unjuft but honourable banishment, 
were his portion ; and when he returned to 
Paris* 
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Paris, it was more like the triumphal entry 

of a Icing, than of a citizen. 

Alter it was too late, d'EfpremefhU found 
that things were going too far, and he join,* 
ed the royal parry, to which he ddhered 
with a firmnefs and .attachment that were as 
as honourable to him as his former oppo- 
sition. 

The name of d*Efpremefnil, which for a 
time had been above every name in France, 

' became foon after the moil detefted. In the 
end of lafl July, this fame ancient magistrate 
was attacked by the people in the garden of 
the Thuilleries, without his having uttered 

' a word, being unfortunately known by a 
Sans Culotte, who began by giving him a 
blow, and crying - out for vengeance againft 
the traitor, as he called him. In an inftant 
he was attacked on all fides ; his clothes torn 

- from his back, and he was purfued to the 
Palais Royale, where he fell exhaufted on 
the ground. I was one of three perfbns (Na- 
tional Guards) who refcued him from the 
mob, when he was naked, and covered with 

"Sixteen deep wounds received from fabres, 

and 
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and his whole body .one continued bruife, 
from the blows be had received. .. By the 
help of fix more National Guards, who 
' came up by aceident, we were enabled to 
carry him off to the firft guard of fbldiers, 
which happened to be at the Royal Trea- 
sury, bra which we had fcarcely entered, 
when the great body 6f the mob, which had 
-gone round by another ftreet, arrived, and 
demanded his head. This ferocious cry of 
death continued feveral hours, although the 
Treafury was reinforced with two hundred 
foldiers within , and fifteen hundred with- 
out.* 

When 



* We had no Iboner laid down M. d'Efpremefnil 
upon foihe flraw, tlian the foldiccs, finding I was not 
in uniform, began to abufe and beat me, and after 
having forced me out into the court, wanted to put 
me into the ftreer, as they would not furFer a rafcally 
Ariftocrat, as they called nie, to remain amongft 
them. To this I objected, as being covered with 
blood, and certain to be maffacred. By means of 
good words and bad ones, and being obftinatc, they 
at laft permitted me to go and lay under one of their 
beds till night mould come, (it was then about five 
o'clock.) Though during the time that Pethion 
fainted, I got a fort of lhoe-black, who was there, to 
procure me wine from the Swifs who fold it, and the 

ad- 
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When the then idol of the day (Pethjon) 
came, as mayor of Paris, to protect his pre- 
deceffor in public favour, -and found" him.' 
naked and bleeding upon the ftraw, he fainted 
away. It was not difficult to conceive what 
was the caufe ; for the bleeding man,, with a 
faultering voice, addrefled him thus :— " And 
," I alfo have been the idol of the people : I 
" have had civic crowns, — and here'I lie 1" 

The fame has been more or lefs the cafe 
with all thofe perfous, whom a love of popu- 
larity led into public life. La Fayette would 
have been killed, had he remained ; Clermont 
Tonnerre was executed by the mob ; Bailly 
laved bimfelf by flight; and of the other 
heroes of the Cbnftitution, not one preferved 
public favour, except thofe who joined to 
deftroy their own work. 

adventure ended well enough for me, I treated all 
the foldiers on guard:' we drank three dozen, and 
finiflied with a fraternal fliake of the hand, and drink- 
ing the King of England's health, after having drank 
Jerome Per.h ion's.— Had I not, for fome years, been - 
perfonally acquainted with M. d'Efpremefni], I fhould 
not' have expo'fed myfelf to this danger. I fhould 
not mention this perfonal anecdote, were not two 
nerfons now in London, and who live here, well ac^-- 
' with the truth of it. . 

C S*ch 
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■ Such examples, if thefe are perfonal mo- 
tives may ferve as a leflon to thole who would 
rifquc deftroying the balance of government 
here, and thereby loofening thole bands 
which hold fociety together, which, when 
broken, Ieaye nothing but an. unruly and fe- 
rocious mob in the place of a peaceable and 
happy people ; nor let it be imagined that the 
torrent once let loole, it can be flopped, for 
of that there is leaft of all poflibility. 

A great experiment has been made upon 
governments ; it has not fucceeded, and the 
method of chufing the reprelentarives of the 
people, if not the nrft caufe of the evil, is at 
leaft the caufe of its going to fuch extremes ; 
it would, therefore, be but wifdom to wait 
until this experiment is fairly finished in 
France, and until we have had time to re- 
flect upon the matter, before we run a rifque 
of fimilar miftakes, which are fo fatal and 
irreparable. , 

Thus having introduced, in a Preface, 
-.jlpme ideas that could not, with any pro- 
priety, come in to me courie of the work,- 1 
I ftiaft, as briefly as I can, treat of the affairs 
of France. 

D,g,1,zed by G00gle 
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J. O give the more regularity to the'fol- 
lowing fhort effay on the affairs of France, 
I have thought it beft to divide the fubje£t, 
and in this I fee a. double advantage : the train 
of reafoning becoming much more fimple, its 
juftnefs may appear more diftin&ly when I 
am right, and my errors more clearly when 
I am wrong. The errors may be feparated 
from what may be found juft in what I fay, 
and therefore they will not do the work fo 
much harm, as if they were interwoven to- 
gether in a more complex manner. 

Having already addrpffed the Public more 
than once upon the affairs of France, what I 
■ C 2 have . 
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have now ta&yis ratheras an addition to what 
I have already publiihed, than as a beginning 
upon a new footing ; for the Revolution of 
France taking fuch various forms, requires that 
when their affairs have been once entered upon, 
they fliould be fallowed up. Thus, whenlcri- 
ticifed the French Conftitution, which was ib 
- much vaunted, in 1792, I meant to flop the- 
progrefs of ihofe principles upon which it was 
founded, and thereby prevent the fpreading 
of that mad philofophy in England. When 
I wrote upon the actual- refources of France, 
I meant to Ihew its weaknefs ; and now that 
our country is fairly engaged in an honour- 
able coalition* I will not fay with the houfe 
of Auftria- and the King of Pruffia, but with 
the whole of Europe, againft France, I mean * 
to give myideas of the method by which this 
honourable and neceffary coalition of powers 
may beft fecure the peace of Europe, and 
fave France from thofe evils with which the 
is menaced from anarchy, and a perpetual 
tendency to revolution. 

That there is fome arrogance in the at- 
tempt, may appear to many, and it requires 
an explanation from a man who does by no 
means 
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means wifh to aflume the language of fupe- 
rior wifdom, but who trufts that he {hall al- 
ways addrefs the Public with that modefty 
which becomes an individual liable to error, 
though partial to his own opinion. 

I am, then, encouraged to do this by -the 
failure of the laft campaign, which arofe 
from a want of information with .refpedt to 
the ftate of France ; and by the confederation 
that the fame perfons con'duct the present cam- 
paign, which is to decide the fate of Europe. 

I confider alfo, that in England- wo are 
in general very ill informed in French affairs, 
and that we are not fo able to affift the com- 
bined powers with our counfels, as with 
our foldiers and lailors ; and laft of all, I can 
only addrefs thole .-who will take the trou- 
ble from choice to. read what I write, and 
who will have judgement enough, to reject 
what is of no value ; fo that I can do no 
harm if 1 do no good, which is .the heft ex- 
cufe I can have. In fhort, I think this fo im- 
' portant a moment, that every man mould 
ierve his. country as he can, and I therefore 
take my way of offering my fcrvice. t , 

C 3 The 
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The following is the divifion I have 
adopted: 

i ft. That the French were never fit for po- 
litical diicuflions, and are now lefs fo than 



lid. That for the good of that nation, as 
well as the peace of Europe, it was neceffary 
for other nations to interfere in their affairs. 

Hid. That it is abfurd to fpeak of not med- 
dling with tlje internal affairs of France, and 
what mode appears to be the moll effectual 
to regulate them, 

IVth. That this revolution, being an unex- 
ampled phenomenon in the hiftory of nations, . 
the exiftence of which it attacks in a totally- 
new manner, it is neceflary to ule new me- ' 
thods of defence ; and that it can only be by 
ignorance or bad intention that thofe mea- 
fures are recomrnended which tend to pre- 
ferve that delicate honour with the prelent 
rulers of France which they openly tread un- 
der foot, and which would render all our 
efforts ufelefs. 

And 
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And laftly, That as the Jacobins have efta- 
blifhed as a, new principle, that their, will 
fliould be fubftituted foV law and juftice, we 
in treating with them fhould confider that 
neceffity has no law ; that they have endan- 
gered our political exigence, and that we 
have a right to fee ourfelves made fafe by 
every means in our power. 

Iff. That the French never were capable of 
ihimng in politics is eafily proved from the hif- 
tory of their country ; and the reafon is cer- 
tainly ^ that their national character is unfa- 
vourable to the diicuflions and details which ' 
awell-poifed government requires. — All men, , 
ideots excepted, mew certain taftes and pro- 
penlities as foon as they come of an age fuf- 
ficient to make them known, or as foon as 
they have an opportunity; they alfo fhew 
certain talents or means of execution : every 
perfoti has natural abilities of fome fort or 
another, but the tafte and the abilities are 
independent of each other, and often at total , 
variance. From this arifes that variety of 
extent of genius in men. When the natural 
dlfpofition coincides with the natural genius, 
then the man having both the meaus and 
- C 4 will, 
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will, becomes, Whether in arts or arms, a 
man. of merit; when, on the contrary, the 
oppofite is the cafe, the man miftakes the 
will for the ability, and appears an ordinary, 
and often a contemptible perfbnage. 

On the great fcale the fame is the caie 
with nations, England and France have never 
ftione in the fame line, and never will fhine ; 
and it will be with them as with individuals, 
error, mifcarriage, and contempt, will be their 
portion, when they wilh to run the race for 
which they are not by nature fitted. 

While France had a tafte for gaiety, drefs, 
and gallantry, fhe excelled all nations, and 
other nations avowed their inferiority in copy- 
ing her manners. Iightnefs of mind and 
perfonal vanity fupported Frenchmen in their 
former career, as much as they counteract 
them in their prefent one. The fame difpo- 
iition of mind affifted equally in the begin- 
ning of the revolution; it was only when 
order and fubbrdination became neceifary 
that the Frenchman found himfelf in an 
awkward pofition. 

Let 
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Let "it not be thought ftrange that the fame 
men who gloried in fupporting the moft 
brilliant court in Europe, who invented ho- 
nours and ornaments for the great with an 
unexampled profusion, fhould-be equally glo- 
rious of wearing bad cloaths, humiliating the 
nobility, and deftroying the court. Where- 
ever perfonal vanity is the moving caufe, ex- 
tremes are eafily to be found. Thus it is, 
that all the parts of drefs that owe their ori- ' 
gin to vanity, ajre perpetually on the change, 
and run into oppofite extremes, while he 
who wears them feels himfelf equally vain. 
An embroidered coat or a plain, a large hat 
or a fmall, according to circumftances, afford 
vanity the fame caufe for exultation. Thus, 



Lucullus, when frugality could charm, 
Had roafted tumeps at the Sabin farm ; 
Voluptuous Csefar, born in Scipio's days, 
Had' aira'd, like him, by chaftity at praife. 



The fame men who in 1785 peftered the 
court for honours and ribands, who thought 
themfelves happy to wait in an antichamber, 
gloried afterwards in infulting their fuperiors, 
and on wearing the uniform of revolt. I 
have 
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have myfelf ften M. Bailly, who firft headed 
the revolters in Paris, and Claviere, who 
figncd the infamous order for the execution 
of the unfortunate King, in the antichamber 
of M. deBreteuil but a very fliort time before 
the revolution, and nobody feemed to wait 
with more philofophkal patience than they. 
I mould £11 more pages than I at prefent mean 
to write, were I to give all the living ex- 
amples of limilar charges of conduct that I 
know. 

That peribnal vanity which induces the 
generality of Frenchmen to think that tbey 
ihine in whatever they undertake, 'eads them 
to extremes, and when tbey happen to be 
iriiftaken, is the caufe of every fort of error. 
Thus no fooner had La Fayette, Mirabeau, 
Bailly, and the. Lameths, with the Abbe 
Sieyes, and ibme others, preached the real 
language of revolt, and that of falfe philoib- 
phy, than every man in France became an 
orator, a jnetaphyfician» and a* patriot. Mon- 
tefquteu and Roufleau were only quoted and 
efteemed as men who underftood the true 
principles fooner than others, but who from 
the times they lived in could not be iuppofed 
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to have carried their principles to the perfec- 
tion of the year 1 789, when a new light came 
down, and barbers and coblers began to fport 
ideas and fyftems that exceeded every thing 
ever known in extravagance, but, as they 
thought, in true philofbphy. 

J never can give an adequate idea of this 
fpecies of vanity and extravagance, which is 
better to- be conceived by the mad career 
which that devoted nation has fince run, than 
by any thing that can be faid. 

Certainly the hiftory of the world produces 
nothing equal to the vanity and ficklenefs dis- 
played by the French. The graven image of 
Nebuchadnezzar, before which he ordered all 
his fubjefts to kneel down, received nothing 
like the homage which the French exacted for 
their con ft i union. The wifdom of that con- 
ititution has foon had the fate of the King of 
Babylon too — it was foon weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, infomuch that 
its own admirers, that vain nation which 
thought they had made a work greater than 
men ever produced before, threw it like a 
loath-. 
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loathfome weed away before one year had yet 
palled over. , 

That vanity ruled all, and was at the bot- 
tom of all, is clear, for the new iyftem of 
perfect equality met with the lame adulation, 
the lame fidelity was fworn to it beforehand, 
and the fame contempt will very loon be its 
portion, when fome other more extravagant 
Iyftem will take its place, and that always 
with the fame exultation and vanity. 

So far they reafon wrongly who think 
that man is taught to be wife by error in all 
cafes, or that he is thereby taught diffidence ; 
where that is the cafe,- reflexion and common 
fenfe are at the bottom ; but vanity afts dif- 
ferently, and leads from one ftep of error 
ooly to a greater. 

When vanity is the general director of the 
actions of men, what has fhew obtains al- 
ways the preference to what is folid ; thus 
declamation, abftract reafonirig, and airy fyf- 
tem, in France, have all along taken place 
of folid and diffident reafonmg, and cautious 
experiment. 

I & 
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In the Roman fenate, the orators, who had 
a right to be proud of themfelves and of their 
nation, never launched into chimerical extra- 
vagancies ; and in all their actions, that great 
and aftonifliing nation went upon the mod 
circumfpe& and modeft ,plan. When they 
'fcnflaved the world, though k was fyftema- 
tically done, it was not by a rafh fyftem, but 
by a flow and guarded ( one. Five hundred 
years of unexampled perfeverance, valour, and 
virtue, did indeed enable a fmall republic to 
become the miftrefs of the world ; but in no 
period of their progrefs had they the vanity 
or the injuftice to overturn the # religion, or 
laws, or cuftoms of the vanquiflied. 

But in fpeaking of the French, why ihould 
I make any fort of companion with ib great 
a nation ? I only do it to fliew the two 
greateft extremes that, are poffible : it is like 
comparing the fun to one of thofe peftilential 
meteors that blazes for a mordent, and blafts 
the productions of the earth over which it 
paffes, leaving nothing after it but a fulphu- 
reous vapour, . 
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In England we are contented with living 
happily, improving our own conftitution, and 
making laws for ourfelves, arid though wc 
have in more than one inftance fet the world 
an example that merited to be followed, we 
never once thought of becoming the dictators 
of other nations ; modcfty and common fenfe 
have led us further and longer than vanity and 
audacity will lead the French ; what we aim 
at is generally within our reach — what they 
aim at is beyond theirs, and fo fuccefs attends 
the one nation and difappointment the other. 

Such is always the cafe when the talents 
of men are badly directed, and when they 
have vanity enough to be blind to the errors 
which they commit. 

It appears very clearly from the hiftory of 
France, that alt their internal broils, and all 
the difgraces of their monarchs, have only 
increafed monarchical power, becaufe they 
convinced the nation of the neceflity of hav- 
ing a monarch. Not to go back to remote 
times, did not Henry the Fourth ftep into 
the pofleflion of the crown at the end of ter- 
rible and difaftrous civil wars ? He with the 
affifhnce 
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affiftance of the great Sully wound up the af- 
fairs of the nation, and put it in a ftate to go 
on for fome time, and poffefled during his 
reign more uncontrouled authority than any 
of his predeceffors. 

.Louis the Fourteenth mounted the throne 
of France at the end of fimilar diforders, and 
hecairied defpotifm to a (till higher pitch, 
and railed their profperity fo high, that all the 
misfortunes in the end of his reign, the re-' 
gency, and the voluptuous escefles 6f Louis 
the Fifteenth, could not unhinge the monar- 
chical iyftem. 

The caufes which more immediately 
brought on the preient revolution it is' not . 
here necefiary to dwell upon, as my inten- '. 
tion is only to mew, that in all former ftrug- 
gles between the people and the throne the 
latter has gained, and from that to conclude, 
as is very fairly to be done, that the French 
are not capable of conducting themfelves well 
in political affairs. 

How different has it been with England ! 
in all our ftruggles we have gained fome- 
thing, . 
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thing, but then we have been moderate and 
juft in companion with that ungovernable na- 
tion. 

If at other times the French are not fit 
mCn to conduct themfelves in political ftrug- 
gles, they are now lefs fo than ever : the , 
prefent generation is fpoiled, and has differed 
infinitely more by the violent extreme into 
which it has been driven, and the bad ha- 
bits acquired by individuals during a revolu- 
tion, than it has gained by ratal experience. 
Error accumulates, and* inftead of attempting 
to find the right path, we find them go wider 
and wider; and what is ftill worfe, until- 
thole abominable and dangerous tenets laid 
down by the firft affembly are done away, 
there can be no government in France in 
which the people fliall have any (hare. 

The method of electing reprefentatives is 
fuch that the majority of electors are the 
fcum of the nation, and property may be 
iaid not to be reprefented at all, the proprie- 
tors forming in all cafes only a very incon- 
siderable minority. 

■ ■ The 
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The fyftem of equality* the. duty of in- 

furredion, the want of fubordination in every 
line, with the total deftru&ion of every moral 
or religions tie, has completely unfitted the 
nation for any thing like a mixt government ; 
and mixt governments are the . only good 
ones. If a perfecT: a'riftocracy is bad, a pure 
democracy is at lead ten times more oppreffivc 
and hurtful to individual feelings, and indivi- 
dual liberty. 

It is natural to conclude, from the hiftory 
of France, and from what. I have now faid, 
that a monarchy more abfolute than before 
will be the end of all this : but how that is 
to be efre&ed in the beft manner, both for the 
nation herfelf and the reft of Europe, becomes 
a queftion of great importance, and leads me 
to the iecond head, which is, concerning the 
neceffity of an interference by other powers. 

II. Although were the French nation let 
alone, a civil war within would alternately 
determine who was to govern, and in what 
manner the government was to be confti- 
tuted, yet cOnfidering the ambition,, vio- 
lence', and intrigue of the leaders of the 
revolution, all Europe might be fufferers. 
D Such 
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Such would* be the natural concltifion were 
!H) war already begun ; but war is begun, and 
that very juflly and moft neceflarily, by the 
powers on the continent ; for when a nation 
became the general feat of rebellion, when 
(he fyftematized revolt and infurreetion in 
other countries, it was time for other nations 
to aft thcmfelves this fimple queftion : — Will 
We continue as we are, or (hall France dic- 
tate to us, and make laws as (he pleafes ? 
Such is the queftion that every power in Eu- 
rope (hould have aiked itfelf laftyear, before 
Germany was attacked by France f but now 
that we are at war, there is but one poflible' 
queftion, which is, concerning the readied 
method of reducing her power of doing mif> 
chief. 

"That kingdoms and nations wear out like 
all the living productions, is in fome degree 
true. The moral world is always changing a 
little, from the accumulation of knowledge, 
and from the changes in the habits of men : 
And it is a fact beyond difpute, that the in- 
vention of powder and printing have laid the 
foundation for. a change in the world, that 
muft Ibotier or later take place ; and it is upon 
this 
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this notion that the French Conftituent A£ 
fembly built their democratic plan of govern- 
ment. I fllall here give the plan as it was 
Ipoken of beforehand by Claviere, the intimate 
friend of Mirabeau, in the month of Septem- 
ber 1789. 

I was at the houfe of this revolutionift, at 
Surene, about fix miles from Paris, and 
walking in the garden before dinner, he faid 
to me (for we were alone) nearly what fol- 
; lows : 

** It is very evident that the feudal fyftem, 
" which owed its origin to the confufion and 
" ignorance that the deftru£tion of the Rc~ 
" man empire left all over Europe, muft va- 
*' nifh as men become more equal in force, 
" and better acquainted with their rights. 
" The invention of gunpowder has reduced 
*' almoft to nothing thofe patural diftinftions 
4i of ftxength, which, in the days of chivalry, 
" enabled one man to rule by a£tual force 
" over a whole province ; and printing, that 
*' admirable invention, has given a faculty of 
" communicating ideas, and making men 
" underftand their rights, that muft ulti- 
D 2 " inately 
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** mately end in a great change with refped\ 
" to thole inequalities of condition, of which 
" all Europe offers fo many proofs. Men al- 
" ready fliould have profited by this, but that 
" habit and timidity have retarded th« opera- 
" tion, until the example of America gave 
** courage, and (hewed that the rights of man 
" might be eftabUmed in fa£t, &c. &c," 

Such, or very nearly, was the tenor of- what 
he faid ; and* though I reprefented to him the 
difference between America and Europe, in 
the former of which men are fcarce, and land 
in abundance, while here we are crowded 
iipon each other, his opinion remained the 
fame ; audi hy his actions fince, he has clearly 
fhewn that he confideredthe change as pretty 
certain of taking place. Although there was, 
perhaps, a very great miftake in the conclu- 
fion which the democratic party drew con* 
cerning the fituation of mens' minds, yet did 
the fact exiit, men could not be under the 
fame government in enlightened as in barba- 
rous and ignorant times ; but their error was 
in this, that the change had already taken 
place in a great meafure all over the continent, 
and in England completely fo. 

Civili- 
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Civilization and knowledge, if they had not 
abolifhed, had at leaft rendered ufelefs, all 
thofe humiliating and unjufl privileges to 
which the feudal fyftem had given rife ; and 
the proprietor of lands in France, who would 
have dared to aft as he might have done in 
the thirteenth century, would have been re- 
garded as a monfter. 

Much, indeed, {till remained to be done in 
France; but there was a plain way of doing 
it, and no one refitted the reform : and had 
the perfons into whofc hands it was put been 
pure, it would long ere now have been com- 
plete. 

The boundary, however, to the equaliza- 
tion of mankind is a narrow one enough, and 
neither printing nor gunpowder can do any 
more than check the extremes which igno- 
rance and inequality of force permits. 

The neceflity of living in fociety brings on 
an inequality of meaus to execute our will, 
and the great inequality of the human upder- 
frandingcircumlcribeswitbin a very narrow ex- 
tent the diffemination of kuowledge. While 
D 3 Mirabeau 
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Mlrabeau and bis fellow-labourers thought (or 
pretendedto think) they were making a nation 
of philofophers, they were only turning the 
heads of the people, by fpreading amongft 
them opinions, which their fmall extent of' 
knowledge, and want of time, hindered them 
from understanding, and which, fo far from 
paving the way for liberty, are preparing the 
way for defpotifm, by rendering the deluded 
people incapable of enjoying freedom. 

The fundamental error in this fyftem was 
the pofition, that all governments are original- 
ly founded upon force, and that difference of 
defires and wants require a police to keep 
them up ; whereas, fay they, reafon will 
guide men, and laws will, when in the hands 
of equals, be exerted with juftice and lenity, 
and will be feldom nece'ffary. 

Firftofall, without inquiring into the origin 
of particular governments, I think their ex- 
igence not fo much derived from force as from 
the nature of things. — The father of a family, 
when the world was thinly peopled, was a 
king, and, from mutual wants or propenfi- 
ties, the power was conducted down to fome 

of 
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of his de&eodents, whom the others didfe to 
obey. Nothing is more dear than this, 
though it will be £ud, a moment came, when 
the obedience was uo longer an adt of will 
but of force.. 

Here it is neeeflary to obfervc, that this 
fosee was occafioHedbydrffiexenee of opinion 5 ■ 
for had they all been of one mind, there 
would net, nor could have been any force % 
the king muft either have ceafed to be kiag, 
or have continued now with their good wiH 
to be fo. The fpreading of light, as $be 
National Affembly calls it, creates^ and has 
treated, a greater variety of epiaiwis than 
ever ; therefore, in place of clearing the way 
to a voluntary obedience to government, k 
.has rendered any fuch government impof- 
fible. 

It is then only by civil war-that the French 
,can arrive at fome fpecies of government, and 
that muft be fufch as to make all .difference 
of opinion bend before, the power eftabliftied-; 
for till then, the preient anarchy will conti- 
nue, and there will be no government. 

. D 4 As 
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As the ruling party of France profefles a 
fyftematic and perpetual oppofirion to all forts 
of government that are not founded upon 
their own principles, and as, while their prin- 
ciples remain, they never can have any go- 
vernment, it becomes necefiary for every na- 
tion that means to keep as it is, or not to be fb 
funk under anarchy, to fet -to work firmly 
and boldly to reduce France to reafon ; and 
this brings me to the third part of my fubjeft, 
which i6, to prove that it is abfurd to fay that 
we mould not meddle with the internal af- 
fairs of France. 

III. If we are not to meddle with the internal 
affairs of France, what we are doing is to 
very little purpofe ; we muft, I fuppofe, fit 
with our hands acrofs, after having been at 
the expence of arming to repel her attacks 
upon our allies, until it fhall pleafe her again 
to make a faily ; but (till religioufly let her 
alone as foon as (he returns within her own 
limits. It would be better, I think, to carry 
the fyftem a little further, and as they have 
taken our cloak give our coat alfo. 

The 
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The advocates for not meddling with the 
internal affairs of France, follow the example 
of the French philofophers themfejves ex- 
actly. They lay down a principle true in 
general, but not in particular cafes. -All na- 
tions (fay .they) have a right to make what 
interior arrangements they pleafe ; this is 
true, upon the fuppofition that thefe interior 
arrangements have no hoftile effedt upon other 
nations. My neighbour may do in his own 
houfe what he pleafes, provided he does not 
endanger mine ; I have no right to meddle, 
certainly, with his interior arrangements, £> 
long as they are of a fort that does me no . 
injury ; but mould it pleafe him to fet fire 
to it, I mould have liberty to interfere, be- 
caufe my own lafety would thereby be en- 
dangered ; or even if it happened to be one of 
his interior arrangements to keep a tyger or 
a bear loole in his houfe, which might run 
out into the ilreet, and tear the neighbours 
and their children to pieces, then I think his 
ibvereign will and pleafure might be attacked 
even upon his own premifes. 

The French nation certainly had a right 

to form to themfelves a free conftitution, if 

they 
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they would-; nor do I even think we had a 
right to, meddle with them when they en- 
throned their king; but when they did feve- 
ral other things, of which I mail juft give a 
_ fliort hiftory, I think, not only we acquired 
a right of interfering, but our right went cer- 
tainly the length of fecuring ourielvcs againft 
the danger of fuch things in future. 

Of the French a£ts againft the peace of 
other people, and agaiurt, their rights, the 
firft and moft material was, their endeavouring 
to excite difcontents in all nations, by ip read- 
ing opinions inimical to that fpecies of govern- 
ment, whatever it be, which now exifts ; but 
of this I fhall Ipeak laft, as being the moft 
cflential. 

The ieizing of the fmall territory of the 
Comtat d* Avignon, belonging to the Pope, 
was the firft a.0. of open aggreffion, and was 
accompanied with a fpecies of reafoning that 
might have been app|ied in the fame manner 
to any other treaty, bargain, grant, or law, 
made for four centuries' back, and might have 
annulled them with equal juftice. 
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It would be lefs unjuft for us to take back 
Dunkirk, than it was for them to take Avig- 
non : they had no other right but that, which 
they hold the moft facred, force and power, 
fiuce the poffeffion had been guaranteed to 
the Papal fee by almoft every treaty of peace 
made for feveral centuries. 

The fecond attack on other nations was 
upon the Emperor, and the princes of Ger- 
many, who had given an afylum within their 
territories to the brave Prince of Coude and 
his unfortunate followers. Did that vain and 
unjuft nation confider how they had afted with, 
refpeft to England, by encouraging the peo- 
' pie who had unfortunately excited rebellion, 
and were found guilty by the laws of their 
country ; that the regiment of Berwick was 
ftill in their fervice, and numbers of officers, 
who had been here in open rebellion, were 
ftill in their pay ? 

The Prince of Conde had done nothing 
againft any law, neither had his followers ; 
they only chofc to retire from a country where 
neither perfons nor property were refpe&ed ; 
and, therefore, the giving them an afylum was 
i only 
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only a duty impofcd upon the German princes 
by humauity. 

How is the dignity of man fallen, find bow 
low are the European nations funk if we 
dare not receive within our territories thofe 
ftrangers whom their virtues have exiled 
from their own, without being called to an 
account by haughty and imperious France ? 

That France had no caufe for any com- 
plaint, was proved by a fpeech which Gene- 
ral Duportail made to the Aflembly, when 
he was Minuter of War ; I do not remem- 
ber the date, but the AfTembly had ordered 
him to attend, to give an account of the 
ftate of the frontiers, and defired him to make 
arrangements, and give in eftimates for form- 
ing feveral encampments towards Brabant 
and the German dominions. Duportail an- 
swered, that the enemy had, it was true, har- 
boured the emigrants, that precautions might 
be neceffary upon the French borders, that 
the fortifications mould be put in order, to 
refift any attack, but that encampments, 
though internal meafures, were by nations 
- regarded 
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regarded as hoftile a&s, and that it would be 
imprudent and unwarrantable. 

This was thought fo true at the time, that 
the Aflembty gave up the point, much againft 
their ordinary cuftom, and hoftile meafures 
were delayed. 

A fpirit of discontent againft other nations 
was nurted carefully in Paris, and every 
thing faid againft crowned heads was ap- 
plauded ; the numbers, the importance, and 
the force of the emigrants, was greatly mag- 
nified. Thefe poor gentlemen, deprived of their 
revenues, and afraid to return to their own 
country, very naturally, as the leaft expenfive 
and mbft honourable way of living, affembled 
together, and fpent their time in military 
exercifes ; I do' not fay, without a view to 
making their military habits and military ikili 
one day ufefui in recovering them their pro- 
perty, but cheapnefs and amufement were the 
firft caufes. 

The princes in whofe ftates they affem- 

bled, did repeatedly iflue orders to prevent 

thofe military manoeuvres, which, though 

made 
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made by a handful of exiles, frightened the 
twenty-four millions of heroes with which 
France is peopled ; who, while they boafted 
of making all the world tremble, (hook with 
fear at a danger that never exifted, and cer- 
tainly ought not to have coft one half-hour's 
attention. 

By degrees this fear worked up the minds 
of people, till there were above fifty thoufand 
troops in French Flanders, with preparations 
of artillery and ammunition, that threatened 
ferious hoftilities. It was then, towards the 
beginning of 1792, that the Emperor began 
to prepare to reiift an attack, that appeared 
to be meditated, and \vhich was decidedly in- 
tended, to my certain knowledge, in Febru- 
ary that year. 

The treaty of Pilnitz was the only thing 
that gave a fhadow of colour to inquietude 
on the part of France, with refpeft ro the 
Emperor and King of Pruffia ; but it was but 
a ihadow, for that treaty, which was made 
before the King of France accepted the con- 
ftitution, had, though not annulled, been 
abandoned from the moment that the king 
and 
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and people feemed to be reconciled, which 
was fix months previous to any hoftilities. 

; 

M. Deleffart, the unfortunate mlnifter who 
Was fince maffacred at Verfailles, while a pri- 
soner, not being willing to excite an unjuft 
war.againft the Emperor, was accufed and 
thrown into prifon, without being heard : 
Dumourier then ftarted from obfcurity into 
notice* became minifter, and war was imme- 
diately declared. 

The courier of the Imperial Ambaflador 
was detained in Paris three days, and the 
Imperial dominions were attacked before it 
was known at Vienna that war had been de- 
clared. 

M. Dillon's famous expedition, and his un- 
fortunate end, were the firft laurels of the 
French democracy. The attack of M. de 
Biron, and his repulfe, with great lofs, fol- 
lowed next, and all that before the ambafiV 
dor's exprefs arrived at Vienna. 

The infults that were offered in the Na- 
tional Affecnbly to the two crowned heads in 
quef- 
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queftion, before the beginning of hoftilitie?, 
are proofs of the intentions and will of thole 
mock rulers who governed France, though 
it is needjefs here to repeat them, as it is 
clear that France begun the war without ne- 
ceffity. , ■ 

To thele things are to be added, that books 
were written in Paris againft all kings, queens, 
or other rulers, in order to render them odi- 
ous. Paris, hi a word, was become a libel fhop 
for attacking all forts of governments now 
eftablilhed in Europe, which, if not abfo- 
lutely a fufficient grievance to give us a righs 
to attack them, at leaft ftrengthens the other 
reafons. 

The over-running Brabant was fair enough, 
war having been once begun, but the attack 
upon Savoy was againft all right and juflice. 
The threats employed againft Geneva were 
the fame, and merit certainly that France, 
in her turn, mould be reduced to reafon. 

Next came the attack made upon our 

ally the Dutch, and war declared againft us 

upon various frivolous and unjuft pretences, 

fuch 
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fucli as our fubje&ing. Frenchmen to laws 
which their own bad conduct had rendered 
neceflary, and which were much lefs fevere 
than thofe impofed upon the Englilh perfons 
in France ; and our Court going into mourn- 
ing for one of the moft cruel and 'lamenta- 
ble- events that ever took place.. "' ■ 

Holland was attacked, and runavery,greac 
rkque of. being plundered by way of frater- 
nization. The fans culottes, who meant: to" 
diftrlbute ted bonnets* and buy breeches here,' ' 
have not yet arrived, it is true, but they have 
probably, found another reaibn for delaying it 
than want of will. Since declaring war againft 
us and our allies, France, whether by way 
of carrying the ridicule to its greateft height, 
or by Way of mewing the extent of her folly 
and injuftice, declared war againft Spain. 

From one end of Europe to the other, 
France has not one friend, and 5~6ths are 
her enemies, nor is there one that has at- 
tacked, me has begun with them all, and has 
not been delicate about her reafbns. 

E To 
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T^> fatisfy her avarice, or her caprice, we: 
muft.then go to war, and augment. our taxes,. 
and fo mull all the nations of Europe ; it 
would be Very curious, if all tbefe nations. 
Yhould join, at great expence and great rifk^ 
to make her armies retire within her own ! 
dominions, and Jthen politely retire. I think - 
I fee the different powers, with that delicacy 
and- regard to the rights of nations, which 
forae perfbns would recommend, afraid to 
fet foot upon the territory of France,, taking 
leave of the French on the frontiers, forgiving 
them the blood and trea.fi.ire which it has coft, 
and recommending to them for the future to 
Aay at home. 

Such conduS would, indeed, be very, ge- 
nerous to the French; but what would it be ■ 
to ourfelves ? Is it fair, that we Arnold pay 
for this whimfical experiment of liberty, 
equality, and univerfal fraternization, or they 
who have gratified themfelves in making the 
experiment ? or is it prudent to leave them 
in the Situation of repeating the fame frolic ? ' 

Certainly, if there is a point upon which 

men think ferioufly, it is this ;' certainly, if 

. therfc 
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tpere can be a time when mankind ihould joia 
hand b hand, to do juftice-tq themfelves, to 
puni^K crimes, and iecure their own happi* 
nefs, it is now. Yes, the ftvord is unflieathed* 
and it ought not. to be put into the fcabbard, 
until not only we are paid, for all the expences, 
(though the blood fpilt never can be paid for) 
but until we are morally certain, that fuch 
another attack -upon the peace, of mankind, 
never can again be made by that nation. 

If an individual forfeits his rights, and 
may even incur the puoiftiment of death, for 
having broke the laws of fociety, by what 
rule Is it that a nation may endanger the peace 
of and offend .all other nations, and yet no 
punishment be inflicted ? I know of none; 
but yet I do not defire, that the nation thus 
offending fliould be puniflied, I only think, 
that fhe ihould, as far as is poflible, repair 
the evil, and be put in a itatc never to repeat 
the fame again; This is certainly a very mild 
fort of treatment, and the method of accom- 
plifliing it becomes my next object 

The furious, ill- conducted, and mad at- 

tack upon other nations is nearly at an 

' Ei end 
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end for. the prefent, but when the allied ar- 
mies get into France, their difficulties will 
be very great, unlets the interior divisions in 
the country (hould be very favourable t,o> their 
defigns, which it is to be hoped they will, 
the nation has been fb fatigued with thofe 
misfortunes which the extravagance of its 
rulers have brought on. 

As far as I can judge of the ftate of the 
minds of people in France, I think that this 
might be accomplished in the following way : 

I. 

A general aft of afnnefiy Wall, except a 
certain number of the leaders, who arc , 
known, and mould be named, with a reward 
for apprehending them, and which mould be 
limited to thole who have been moft a&ive in 
the prefent evils ; and this fliould be ven- 
tured upon the fad, that the far greater num- 
ber have been only paffive inftrurncnts put 
in action by the defigning and the guilty. 

II. 

That the ancient government of France 

malt be re-efrabUfhed in the family of Bour- 

2 - ' boo, 
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boii, and with ibme changes, which the na- 
ture of things and juftice requires. 

Thefe two articles alone to be general ones, 
and which concern the people as individuals, 
but the combined powers muft refefve to 
themfelves the right of indemnifying them- 
felves for the expences of the war, which the 
French have been the fole occafion of, and 
they muft take thofe methods of iecuring the 
peace of Europe, and of France berlelf, that 
ieem neceffary. 

In order to indemnify themfelves, feeing 
that it is impoffible, under the prefent cir- 
eumftances, to exaft a Turn of money, fuch 
parts of the French dominions ftiall be de- 
tached as may be found a fair and juft in- 
demnification. -• i 

■ That as the whole mafs of France is too 
great and too powerful to be kept in order 
by any one monarch, in the prefent circum- 
ftances and way of thinking, methods (hall 
be taken to prevent that facility of counter- 
acting the government which perpetuates 
anarchy and mifery. 

E 3 The 
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The internal arrangements of France, 
then are t6 be'cbnfiderea* as they relate to* the 
general peace of Europe, anil me fafety of" 
other powers; the paying the expences of 
other powers incurred in bringing about 
peace add order ; and Iaftly, the eftablijhing 
of fame order, to prevent that miiguided 
people from being the fport of intrigue, and 
the victims of wild ambition and the paffions 
of artful individuals, " 

In order to come at thefe objects, it wtij 
certainly be neceflary to eftablifh monarchy 
in France, and as it has been already obferyed, 
that the French were not fit men for poli- 
tics, and are (till lefs fb now than ever, a 
mixi government will not do, it rnuft be a 
monarchy as heretofore, with fome changes 
■undoubtedly, but by up means with repfefen- 
tatives like the Engliih, becaufe thole repre- 
fentatives would immediately find out' a way 
of flopping and clogging the wheels of go- 
vernment To as to render it impracticable. 
This would arife from the nature of the 
French people, at any time,. as J have al- 
ready endeavoured to prove, but at prefent 
would be much more certain, for it is in 
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Vain to think, that men who are now to vio- 
lent anil unreafonaBle would foon become 
Otherwife. 

Aridther thing that renders Any idea of 
giving the people reprefentatives impoffible 
to be pra&ifed with fiiccefs, is that miflaketi 
notion of the qualifications of electors. While 
men are reprefented, and property is not, the 
majority pf electors will be fins culottes, and 
therefore the majority of representatives will 
be fo ljkewife ; this hew fyftem of reprefen- 
tatidri, until fairly exploded, will render all 
reprefentatiyfc governments impracticable in 
Europe ; and thofe who feek after an equal . 
reprefentation' in other countries, wduld do 
well to confider, that they may, fliould they 
carry it too far, ruin liberty altogether. 

* To eftablifh the old government with fuch 
modifications as Circumftances may be thought 
to require, will certainly be the beft way, 
becaufe, as it Is impoffible to organize a go- 
vernment all at once, a rodde muft be adopt- 
ed, of which the action is already known. 
The divifions of departments and municipa- 
lities muft all be done away, as incon- 
E 4 lifted' 
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fiftent with any a&ive and vigorous govern*- 
mem, and the ancient divifions of the ktngr 
dorn muft be renewed under that branch of 
the Houfe of Bourbon that has the beft right 
to reign, Should that unfortunate and inno- 
cent youth, who now languishes in capti- 
vity, fall a vicYtm to the murderers of his 
unhappy father. 

In «-inftating things in, the beft way that 
circumftanccs will permit, and before we 
begin to confider what muft be done for the 
peace of Europe, we muft take a view of 
the ftate in which France will be. 

A French gentleman made what I thought 
a verj- good obfervation npon France : when 
all this is oyer, (aid he, f ranee wjll be as if 
it were after the general deluge, except that the 
lands will be inhabited and cultivated ; all forts 
of artificial riches will be at an end, with the 
fall of the afli gnats ; and after that the things 
that the foil produces, will be the only wealth 
which the inhabitants will ppffefs ; luxury of 
all forts is already fled, hpufes are become too 
great and too expensive to keep in repair for 
the per fons that are to live in them : and, in, 
one 
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one word", France is returned to the ftate fhe 
was in fome centuries ago« 

With all this, a national bankruptcy muft 
take place, and France, which has been hi- 
therto deeply loaded with a national debt, 
will find herfelf debarrafled, pf tha,t rpinous 
load; this is a ferious circumftance for all 
nations, and molb of all for England. 

France ufed to have a revenue of about 
twenty millions fterling, ten of which went 
for intereft of debt under various defcriptions, 
qr in French money nearly thus : 

Tournois. Sterling. 

^.rmy t 102,006,000—4,250,000 

Navy - • 51,000,000 — 2,120,000 

Rentes Viageres 102,800,000—4,280,000 
Rentes Perpetuelles 76,000,000 — 2,910,000 
Intereft of Loans 
-, under different 

.titles - -26,000,000—^1,000,000 

Interior adminiftra- 
tion, including 
expences of the 
Court, Roads, 
Bridges, public ' 

. \yprks, &c. 1 25,000,000—5,200,000 

482,800,000,-19,760,000 
. Though 
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: H&fiu§h';tfafcre «u« deficit >of ft&ytft* 
millions, which was fpetft more rhafi mis, 
ftill the revenue amounted but to tfiis fum. 

Above forty-five millions of capital has been 
^ie-imburfed with aflignats, fo that at prefent 
mere does not remain above one hundred and 
fifty millions of intereft to pay. 

My opinion is, that this one hundred and 
fifty millions will be thrown off altogether ; 
but fuppofe it is not, it will be reduced to 
one-third of the value the moment the af- 
lignats ceafe, and payments are made in gold . 
and diver ; for it is never to be expected, 
that t.hpfe who get the ruling of affairs, be 
they who- they may, wilt not take advantage 
of the difcredit of the aflignats, and thereby 
dipiinifii the debt, which will be done as the 
Americans did with . their continental' paper 
dollars, they bought them all up at the de- 
preciated value of the market; in order to re- 
irnburie them at that rate : thus 

Fifteen hundred millions of French papiSris 

■worth only fix hundred millions in cafh : the 

new government will create a fort of ftock # the 

■"■ , intereft 
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Wtanft flf wjueh will be jwall fecuwd, fay 
stile in cafh, and will.be -thirty millions a 
year, an4 of .this thirty, part being Ufe-rents, 
qne-thirdwUl foon.be extiuft, fo that Franca 
will have .only a national d|ebt of twenty mi- 
Jions a year intereft, which is about eight hun- 
dred fhou&nd pounds fterling, while we have 
ten millions, ' 

But France retains her foil ant] her people. 
-Without gilded palaces or rich equipages, fhe 
poffeffes the moft fertile and moft populous- 
country in Europe, and Saint Domingo* 
which alone produces to the mother country 
fjxty millions of clear revenue. 

England has at her difpofition, of clear re-> 
venue* about fix millions fterling, or, one,hun- 
dred and fifty French millions, and ten mil- 
lions of intereft to pay, 

France will probably be very able to 
raife three hundred and fifty millions an- 
nually, and will therefore, (twenty being de- 
dueled for 'intereft) have three hundred 
and thirty millions, or nearly fourteen mil- 
lions fterling, at her difpofition. She will, 
therefore, 
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therefore, be more than twice as rich as we 
arc, and her affairs will be Ample, and difficult 
to derange, whereas purs, . from their com- 
plication, become difficult to keep in order, 

and may eafily be put into confufion. 

Let us then reflect a littles-Should peace 
be cftablifhed, that country, out of all her mi- 
sery and misfortunes, will become ,a power 
that w^ll be more dangerous than ever to 
Europe, and with which we fhalj never be 
able to cope at all. 

] have always maintained that temporary 
advantages mould never guide nations ; and 
1 think it is very clear, that though France 
may be unable to meddle with us for eight or 
ten years to come, that is not enough. We 
fhould look further before lis, and now or 

NEVER IS THE TIME, 

France has always been an ambitious na- 
tion. The wars of Louis XIV. began our 
national debt, thofe qf Louis XV. augmented 
it, arid the fupport given by France to Ame-i 
rica completed the enormous, mafs under 
whidh we groan. 

Their 
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Their prefent troubles have for the monHent 
caufed another augmentation, and we are not 
yet fure how far that augmentation' may be 
carried before all is peaceable. 

All the nations in Europe almoft may lay the 
fame thing with ourfelves* The ambition of ■ 
France has dragged Spain, as an ally, into as 
much debt as me has forced on us as an eue- - 
my, and now (he gets rid of her own debt, 
and leaves. all the others with theirs. 

Unlefs the effects of this are forefeen and 
prevented, all Europe mull -fooner or later fall 
a facrifice ; and- how to prevent it is the ob- 
ject. : 

-There ftem to me to. be two methods; 
one confifts in dimtnifhing her means of be- 
coming fo rich and powerful, and the other, 
in the nations that join together indemnifying 
themielves as far as poffible for the lofs occa- 
fioned by French affairs. 

France has little riches anting from com- . 
merce except that with the Weft India iflauds. 
Her whole exports for one year never exceed- 
ed 
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ed'aboutf'tWelve milEori's fteflih^' ancfth'tf pro- 
duce (^ Stl Ddfani'^6' afoh'e' wehrto' near five 
rriiilion'S impblrVedlutd'FVance, and afterwards ' 7 
exported. 

Wines and brandy, the produce of* the nio? 
ttfeY - ! country,' added" to'thefe' \#eft ' Indian ' 
articles,' we're altooff the \oiiAf' experts of 
France. Let 1 them' be reduced' as they may,'' 
the 'foil' will produce wines arid brandies'; fb " 
that if they Veep their iflands, thfc' trade will"' 
be but little diminished. 

The geographical 1 fituation of France is an- !< 
other thing that gives her great means bf be- ' 
coming formidable in Europe. In the Mefli- 
terranfca fea, as well as on the main ocean, her 
coafts and harbours render her formidable to 
all her neighbours. Her operations are quick 
and extenfive, and, excepting Spain, all the 
continental powers ,are under circumftances 
that vaftly counteract their energy and opera- 
tions. 

Germany is a vaft empire, it is true, but 

then the will of the different princes is not al-» 

way* obliged to be the fame, and the Erape- 

3 rof 
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raj cannot -give ■& movement to the; whole mifs 

by ;hi$o»itt .power., . . 

Sardinia, Savoy, and, 'Switzerland, areilill- 
lefs able to -refift an attack from France. 

. Pj-u0i» ■become* fi?©r»vjthfc warlike: ipirit'of 
^.inhabitants,.. and* above all, the: gienwa of : 
Frederick; .the Great* a ; pe wer ■ of g^eat impor- 
t<«tce ft isv-neye-rthelefs fmall when compared 
tQ FrafKtt* and- the diftance renders- her- atStion- 
djflkwlt and flow- 

.RufSayimxaenfc in -extent and in poppk-- 
tiou, but fituated at the northern extremity of- 
Kurppe, though perhaps the moil capable in '.; 
the end of making a iland againft the ambi- 
tioaof -thole wbo would overturn Europe, is 
too faF off to prevent thofc misfortunes which • 
its centrical fituation will always enable France 
to occafion. . « 

Of the other European nations on the con- 
tiaerifit is needlds to ipeak in oppofitian to - 
franca . 
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It is tilear that France has had a great fupe* 
riority, and will have it again, although for 
the prefent, and for fonie time to tome, fhe 
is weakened and humbled. 

To fomc perfons it may appear probable 
that France will leave off ambitious views, 
from bad fuccefs ; and, {till more, because 
the government will get into the hands of a - 
prince who will owe his re-inftaternent to 
neighbouring nations ; and ~ that therefore 
there is nothing to fear. For fotne time I ' 
grant there is not, but that time will not be 
long, if the internal profperity of the coun- 
try is reftored ; and, as I fa id before, it is not 
for a few years that nations ought to lay plans* 

The manner in which this campaign may ' 
end will, perhaps, in a great meafure decide 
the fate of France, as far as it regards tbe 
peace of Europe ; but upon the fuppofitton 
that France, after endeavouring to give the 
law, lhall be obliged to receive it, the fol- 
lowing articles feem to me to be fuch as tend 
towards the furety of general peace : 

That 
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That France ifhbuld be reduceo^tfl &Mbt, 
by giving foftie of her provinces to' die powers 
at war. 

The Emperor and King- of Prtfflfa wilt re- 
quire, in order to indemnify them for the- ex- 
pences anSFlofles of "the prefent war, ibm« 
pact,, and that which is mod contiguous is the 
moft natural and the moft advantageous. 

Alfece,' and the other provinces!, as marked 
in the adjoining' chart, have long 'been in the 
hands of France, let them be given up,, with 
aS itffifch more ss -will indemnify the ancient 
monarch for the lofs which, daring a century, 
he his fuflamedv as well as for preTeftt loftesr 
I (hall fuppofe'the account made up thus; 

V SUPPOSITIOUS STATEMENT. 

FRANCE, Dr. to other Nations «s under i 

To the HOUSED AUSTRIA: 

AlTace, and Provinces conquered in 

the time of Louis XI V. to bereftbradt 

Damage fuftaincd in Brabant fioce the 

war commenced, fuppoie 10,000,000 

Expencet of two campaigns, - 1 5,000,000 
Annuities tothe widows and children 
- offolditrs'kiHed, - "■ . .- s, 500,000 . 

■■■ ' 1 I 7,joo»ooo 
F To 
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^ToAeJtfNGnf PRUSSfAj ja*,u»deri ..,,.;- 

E*p«vso» of ^be two earnptigna, , - .- i 5,000,000 . 
Annuities to widows and orphan* of 

foldiers killed, - - 3,000,000 

- To HOLLAND, is under,, ' 



-18,000,00* 



Damages done, '■ - -J * :. 
£#pences ef,one campaign 
Annuities to widows, * 


",.; i *»ooo,4oo. v. ',-.. 
7,000*000 . 

500,000 


To ENGLAND, as uoder t 




Lofs by fliips taken, - 
Oiftoi'barwea in .the interior, , . 
Expcnces of armament, 
Annuities to widows and orphans 
hopt very' iraall) 

To SARDINIA, fit under I, 


t, 000,000 

■ . I',0fi0,000 ■■.■:',•. 
. 7,000,000 . 

*"-'• ''000,000 ' ' ■■'■■> 

'■ ; • .< «... S&M*» 


pamag* done in Savoy, ice, 
Expencn, - • 
Annuities to widows, 


_ 4iOOOjx» :. f 
3,000,000 ... . 
500,000 ' *"■■ 


To SPAIN, as under : ' 




Preparations for war, • 


$,000,000 


To RUSSIA— Preparations, 
To the POPE for Avignon, 
To GENEVA for exciting ( 


revolt. 



As no'couhtry can pretend to lay Franco 
under tribute, the only practicable way that I 

■' *'"*-.■■ ■ ' fee 
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<ce,t>f -being repaid is,, fry taking pi»fleffion, of. 

part of their territories, which, . as , they . can; 
_ bear taxes to a; much greater amount than the, 

expences of governing, will produce a funi tp 
. repay the capital expended. .,.. ;?v . 

: Sfeou|d ; th« proppsions which ; k will ibe, 
found practicable, to; take contiguous to each 
foreign power not amount to, : or mould it 
exceed the demand 1 which .that power has,, 
then the difference muft be made up by an. 
exchange of fomething elfe between the 
powers* . : ... , . ... 

The chart which! have given is only in- 
tended to throw out a general idea ; for. as 
the fums due are unknown, the affair not be- 
ing yet'rjady to terminate, as well as the an- 
nual advantages that would arife from the) 
poffeffion of thefe provinces, what I lay can. 
only be intended as an outline, without any 
attempt to exaclnefs. . " . ' 

Belides the divifions on the chart whrefc 
give fomeof the bed of the northern pro- 
vinces to the Emperor and King of Pruflia, to 
f < Sardinia 
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Sanfinta alt that portion which is beyond the 
Rhone, and^ to Spain that part of the fbuth 
which is beyond the Canal of Languedoc, k 
woald be iieeeffary to kideranify England in 
another manner. 

The trade of the Weft India Stands would 
be a better indemnity to us than any portion 
of land Ob the continent, which, indeed, we 
never could once have the mad ambition to 

with for. 

If Spain has got too much, we might be. 
permitted to have fome privileges in the Bay 
of Honduras, : which would be advantageous 
tousj in return** ' 

■ *,.Thfl yaim of each prttjjtniie.inufl W eftimatsd 
th.ui» pretty nearly : ■ 

Of the ancient ta^as about three-fifths went to the 
cxpenceof government, . and two-fifths for the intertfl 
oP the national debt. Thus two-fifths of the tain 
may be counted gain, as the feparated provinces witt 
ceafe to pay their proportion of the debt. 

The anniiaf -revenues aVifing from taxes before die 
rwtDtati«n site «filyi afcertained, and; from tho/e the 
revenua tha* can now be collected may be eftimated, 
without mating any very great error. 

4 Holland 
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Holland might hate die French pofletftens 
in the Eaft Indies; Bad. die other claimant* 
might be indemnified in the way that, accor- 
ding fo the general interefts of the coalition) 
might be found the raoft advantageous ; but 
this never can be determined but by a long 
and ferrous inquiry and difcuflion of the quef- 
tion amongft the parties intereftcd. 

The independence of the ifland of Cornea 
fiiould be guaranteed. 

This divinon may feem ridiculous and un- 
jiift to thofe whb have an intereft to find fault 
with it ; but nothing is more certain than the 
juftier of what I propofe. 

It is very evident that there may, na/, muft 
be, errors in the fuppoied damages and cx~ 
pences, as well as in the indemnities f but 
that the principle is juft and wife, I will main- 
tain againft all the world. 

If I addrefs myfelf to the French demo- 
crats, I invoke the rights of man. — Reprifals 
for injuries are confident with the laws of na- 
F 3 ture, 
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ture, and with thofe of fociety, equally, and 
they are the foundation for the fecurity of life 
and property. Why mould we pay taxes in, 
this country for the commotions in France, 
and why ihould wo fee orphans and widows 
wanting bread, becaufe the French have de- 
clared war againft us and our allies ? There 
can be no juft reafon for it : if we had not 
the means of redrefs there would be nothing 
to be faid, but as we have, not to put them in 
practice would be a crying mjuftice. 

As the thing is juft, (o will I atfo endea- 
vour to prove that it is wife ; h/ft'of all, be- 
caufe, except by taking a part of their territo- 
ries, I know no way of being reimbursed, and, 
fecondly, becaufe, by reducing the general force 
of the country, it becomes lefs dangerpus to 
the peace of Europe ; and, laftly, better for 
herfelf. 

In what confifts the welfare of a nation,- if 
it is not in the total mafs of happinefs enjoyed 
by the individuals ? And what is it that makes 
men individually happy:?, Is ft freedom r Is it 
jEaJety ? Is it riches I U it, : power ?. Is it the 
. -t extent 
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exteAtcT'the'^mpire to -which tlieV- belong? 
Is it the ruining of other nations by the gra- 
tification of their own ambition ? No; it is 
none'of all thefe things, 

' liberty alone does not make men happy j 
they moil eojoy protection and tranquillity in 
order-to' be (b: but liberty, tranquillity, and 
fafety are often at : variance with each other; 
and never perfectly coincide, Co that; to be 
happy liberty rauft be in fome decree 
abridged, and, above all, that unreftratned li- 
berty- of 'opinion-, 'Which wounds the- very 
vitals tif focjety and "go'veWipneiit, "''; "'-; 

; - Will : mat par? of 'the- French dominions 
which is ? ieparatid from'tht reft beany woHe 
for the inhabitants on that account ? I do not 
fee that jc follows; aird;' at 'aH ;, evehts,' : it is 
better to be Separated, and remain quiet, than; 
to continue in that yaft rhafs, which, by its 
fermentation, " produces French fraterniration 
and . equality, • I appeal to the Brabanooris, 
who can judge from experience, if they were 
not more ; mildly treated by the Emperor, and 
more happy under the Houfe of Auilria, than 
F 4 under 
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under the Sans Culottes of the National, Ceo* 
vention. 

I do not think, then, that feparatiag France 
is by any means a cruel meafure with refpecr. 
to the inhabitants themfelves, nor do I believe 
there is any other by which that populous 
country could be kept at peace ; it is, there' 
fore, a merciful one, and ihould be guaran- 
teed by all the powers at war. 

Before I quit the internal affairs of France, 
which I can only treat in a very general way, 
becaufe the detail of them rnuft depend upon 
circumftances yet to come, I muft obferve, 
(hat throughout the whole of that country it 
» will be wife to rc-eftabhlh the clergy. 

Firft of all, becaufe the operation of rob- 
ping the clergy, betides being unjuft, was un- 
profitable, the falaries to be allowed to the 
clergy doing doty, and the life-rents. hi tbpfe 
displaced, equalled the intereft of al] the 
prices of their lands, fo that it would be bur* 
thenfome to the ftate were the cpntra&s te 
be fulfilled with the clergy. To get rid of 
which error in the calculation, they bare 
chafed 
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•chafed the poor pricfls out of the -king- 
dom.* 

"Wifdom, juftice, and refpeft for religion 
require this ; and betides, it is unfit that a cler- 
gyman mould receive a falary which, though 
more expensive to the ftatc, will not enable 
-him to live Ho well and fb refpe&ably as the 
feme revenue in land. At the lame time, I 
own, the National Aflembly did well in aug- 
menting the falaries of the poor clergy, and 
diminishing the enormous ones of the rich. 

As to the convents, I believe the general 
opinion of all people in France is, that they 
ihouid never be re-eftaUimcd, for neither reli- 



* The affair ftanda thus ; TournoU. 

Value of the clergy lands, ieized and fold #,^oo,ooo,o<« 
Salaries of clergy doing duty 

at ao years purchafe i ,664,531,009 

life annuities of clergy fop* 
prefled at ao yew* pur- 
chafe 660,000,000 

— r -*»3*4»S3*>°°o 



Surplus gained 75,468,000 
The feveoty-nVe millions gained will not produce but four 
millions a year, which is not fufncient to pay the expences of 
the operation. 
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gion, norjuftice, nor policy, require that men 
fhould labour hard to fupport indolence and 
ignorance, fuch as is found in convents. 

The purchafers of church lands will not 
lofc much, though they mould be expelled 
without any ceremony. And as ibmebody 
muft lofeby whathas been done, thofe who 
havegiven their countenance to it, are themoft 
fit to be the lofers. 

There is a fum nearly of feven hundred mil- 
lions paid for church lands, but the annual 
revenues of thele lands ought to be one hun- 
dred millions, and on. an average, it is two 
years that they have been in the poffeffion of 
the purchafers, lb that the feven hundred mil- 
lions are reduced to five hundred millions- 
According to the prefent value of paper, 
thofe five hundred millions are equal to two 
hundred millions in fpecie. . Now fuppofe that 
to be placed at five per cent, it makes ten mil- 
lions a year to be paid by all the clergy of 
France, after they enter into their own lands 
again. This would be no great fum, were it 
neceffary ; but it does not appear that it would 

be 
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be £>, particularly as many of the purchafcrs 
required of the municipalities who hold thefe 
lands, to be guarantee for the pofleffion, which 
all the municipalities refufed to do ; they 
therefore .bought at a rifk, the chance has 
turned againft them, as it might have turned 
for them, and they are not to be pitied, it be- 
ing all along confidered thatthey were the 
ilrongeft democratcs, and that of confequence 
the lofs cannot fall better than upon them, as 
the democrates and their principles have been 
the caufe of all that has happened. 

In leaving now the internal affairs of 
France, let us confider an event which is not 
yet at all unlikely to happen, although , the 
Jacobins have been chafed from Hollano— { 
mean the INVASION of this country. 

Although it can fcarcely be expected, even 
by Briffot and Kerfaint, that their falfe tree of 
liberty would flourish here, at the expence of 
our true one ; yet a defcerit upon our coaft 
may be attempted for other reaibns. 

Unlefs tjie combined forces can, either by 

internal commotions, or Come other mode, 

drive 
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drive the National Convention from Paris, 
and from the helm of affairs, there arc defpe- • 
rate efforts yet to be expected. Seven hundred 
defpots, all of them murderers and rebels, 
who have offended all the nations in Europe, 
who, on account of their crimes, can expeft 
no quarter from any, mult be cotifidered as 
defperate men, who will rift every thing. 
Where can a Briffot, Condorcet, Petion, If- 
nard, Roberipjerre, or - Marat, expeft a re- 
treat ? Not certainly on earth, therefore they 
will never yield but at the laft extremity. 

Tbefe wicked men have yet the keys of 
correfpondencewith the whole of France; they 
and the Jacobin club can alone give a general 
motion to all parts of the kingdom-; they 
can command all, and therefore they may be 
expected to run every rifk, and make every 
effort. 

If added to defperate circumftances, a fa-t 
miliarity with bloodihed and crime can render 
this more probable, we may certainly expect 
it. 

The 
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The irmfion.of England has long been a 
favourite fcbeone of the democratic party, ic 
flatters their-hardy and empty vanity, and they 
think that it would frighten the Englifli. 
There are men alio, both in and out of the Af- 
fembly, who have weight enough to be lif- 
tened to, who think that England, depend- 
ing kmrely upon credit, might be ruined by 
afright* without any thing more. As the fell 
of the- flocks would be the confequence of an 
invafion, however inconfiderable, the expences 
of it might be paid by a fuccefsful opera- 
tion, and numied people, in the fecret, might 
make their fortune. It. is not, therefore,, at 
ajl . unlikely that it will be attempted, as a 
means of gratifying their gafconade, fupply- 
ing their chiefs with ready money, and gel- 
ting rid of Tome of their ufelefs hands. 

It is certain that fuch an undertaking. 
was intended, and it is not known whether it is 
yet abandoned, becaufe, though lefs fanguine 
hopes muft be entertained, yet the neceffity 
for it is become ftill greater, there being now 
but two things to do, either to make a great , 
and vigorous jaft effort, or togiveuptheppijjt 
and fubmft. 
' '■ With 
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With an idea that this is by no means tm- 
> likely to happen, although the reasonable 
hopes of fuccefs are diminiftied,- 1 thought the 
following eflay, intitled with great modefty 
a RHAPSODY, by the late General lioyd, 
might be of great ufe. 

As all the evils we have to apprehend from 
an invaiion, are thofe which thef'udden panic 
might occafion, and principally the fall of 
flocks, this rhapfody of the GeneraPs is of 
great importance ; becauie, while it proves the 
poffibility of a fuccefsful invafion,"it fhews 
us very clearly that no invaiion can take place 
xvith any hopes of fuccefs, unlefs when our 
inemies are mohe powerful at sea than 
Ourselves. Now this is fo far from being 
the cafe at prefeut, that we may reft allured, 
that if an invaiion is made, it will only afford 
us an opportunity of gaining a victory. 

Should any one fay, that it is now too late - 
to fpeak of an irtvafion, I would anfwer, that 
while thirty-two thoufand militia are in pay, 
are in activity, and watching our coafts, a 
few fheets of paper printed upon' the objecl of 
tbtir 
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their aitenijsn,. caunot be considered as aftt- 
perfiuous work, when, like General Lloyd's, 
it is. a work of real merit, and when it teinds 
to prevent the' moft dangerous, con (equence 
an invafion could have, which is a panic. fear, '. 
" that might caufe diforder and a fall of the 
{locks. , 



P. S. Since this has been in the pr$fs, .the 
Counter Revolution, as it is called, has taken 
place by the rebellion of Dumourier and part of 
his army,; againft the National Convention. 

As for Counter Revolution, how far it may 
fce fo called, does not leem very clear. Tha 
change of affairs is, indeed, great, but whe- 
ther the peace of France and iafety of Europe 
are likely to be promoted by it, is "a very 
difficult matter to determine. 

-An army of banditti* headed by a. man who 
has always turned about as his own ambition 
and his own intereft directed, going againft. 
an'affembly of regicides and robbers is , cer- 
tainly aftrange enough event, and muft pro- 
duce very extraordinary and important cpn- 
■icqucnues, mould it really take place. 

Such 
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Stick a circumftaneeas this of Dumouriei'9 
marqbiftg againit Paras, could aaby arift in a 
re*w4ution: when the fcumof the nation has 
got to the top. Theinjuftkeofthe Affembly 
in- fending to ajtrefi: their general, the mo- 
ment he: was- mvftieeefs-fu), and 1 his taking 
fteps to fave himfelf by deftroying what he 
had himielf had the principal hand in creating, 
aw hearly about equal.: 

BSittibtipier^ who of all the men in France? 
co«M aterie have fared Louis XVI. his king, 
and his benefa&or, and who might be laid 
to J>refi<fc at the execution, fets off to re- 
eftafelUrr -monarchy the inftant that his own 
itttertft' goes con wary to that of the ruling 
party. 

O ye revolutkmiffo ! in whatever country 
ye are,- confider how millions are reduced to 
be the inftruments of the paffionaand inte- 
refts of the few, when once the bonds of 
ibciety are broken ; what oceans of MoooV 
and what hours of mifery, are the price at 
which fuch men as rule in France purcbafe 
a- momentary fplendor and a criminal glory ! : 
How are you, ye French democrats, the 
i dupes 
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dupes of tbofe who know how to Batter your 
paffions ; already there are three fets of -vil- 
lains who have ruled over you with abfokite 
fway, Under the pretence of giving you li- 
berty, and enriched themfclves at the fame 
ime that they have reduced you to the lowed 
ftate of poverty and mifery. 

Every new turn that French affairs take 
proves more undeniably the impoflibility of * 
their being fettled without the interference , 
of other nations, and the vicious and felfifh 
motives of thofe who take the lead in thefe 
revolutions, to which, for thefe four laft 
years/ that unfortunate country has been a 
prey, are eachday more vifible. 

Of all the blunders to be ' avoided at this 
time, that of re-eftabliihihg the constitution 
made in 1790 and- 1 791 is the principal, as , 
with all the vices of the republican and level- . 
ling fyftero, it carries a plaufibility of form 
that h*s already produced a very bad effecl 
upon the minds of men, and may do fo , 
again, betides being in itfelf impracticable, 
and therefore leading to a repetition of that 
lame anarchy that has coft fo dear. 

G The 
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The nature of the campaign will, at at) 

events, be greatly changed, and perhaps mi- 
litary operations may. give place to negotia- 
tions, by which means much blood that 
would have been ihed will be {pared, which 
is moil: fincerely to be wifhed ; but in other 
refpedls I think it very doubtful, whether 
the ultimate fettlement of affairs is greatly 
advanced or not.' 

The principal advantage perhaps is, that 
fuch confumraate vice on one hand, and 
dupery on the other, will certainly fhew all 
men the folly of the French revolution, taking 
it from the beginning to the prefent moment ; 
it is probable likewife, that thole wicked mea 
who have abolished morality and religion, 
who have trampled, under foot all diflin£tions 
of fociety, and chafed away the proprietors 
of the foil from their lands, and the clergy 
. from the altars, will finifli with cutting one 
another's throats, and thereby rid the world 
of a fet of monfters, who have only been 
produced to exhibit their crimes and their 
follies with fuch an enormous eclat, as will 
inftrucl mankind, in future, to fhun chofe 
".■■', , theories 
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theories by .which France has been un- 
done.* ■ 

The raoft evident advantages arifing from 
this quarrel between the Convention and 
JDamourier is, that the lands of the emigrants 
will be fooner delivered to them,' and the 
proverb will be fulfilled, that when rogues 
differ, honeft men come, by their own ; for 
although the eftablifhing a proper g6vern- . 
meat may be out of their power, it is. clear, 
that the democratic fyftem hsis received a' 
blow that it will with difficulty recover. 

Should thiwgs turn out Co, that no more 
battles will be fought between the combined 
powecs and the French nation, then it is evi- 
. dent their expences will be confiderably lefs ; 
in that cafe, (be portions to be feparated from 
France will be lei's alio, becaufe, although 

„ * The utility of fabje in- condoling the mind by 
a fimplc talc has always, been felt, and univerfally, 
acknowledged. The following one of the late Mr. 
Gay is fo applicable to the French philofophers, as 
Jjfcriptite of their arrogance and their blunders, that 
I cannot help' referring to it. Set Fublt of Gay, Tht 
Bear and tht Boat. 

G 2 i policy 
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policy requires that feparation, it is juftice 
that mould determine its extent ; the com- 
bined powers certainly never can fucceed & 
completely in rooting out from the earth a 
fyftcm of depredation and robbery, as by 
regulating their own conduct by what is juft. 

There remains but one thing for me at 
prefent to fay on. this fubje£t of dividing 
France, which is, that perhaps the propoting 
it openly, and dilcuuing the queftioii thus 
publicly, inftead of facilitating the matter, 
may render it more difficult to accomplish. 

It is perhaps true, that the combined armies 
may meet with more refiftance, if it is thought 
that a divifion of territory will enfue, than 
if that' remains unlhought of Until the^ are 
in the heart of the country ; but in my opi- 
nion, this is the beft reaion for canvaffing the 
queilion now, becaufe nothing is fo much to 
be avoided as, an arrangement, of which the 
ncceflity of the moment alone is the caufe. , 

Were I to be confulted, I mould advife 
the combined forces to publiih their inten- 
tions 
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tions before they advance too far into the in- 
terior of the country, whether thofe inten- 
tions are for a divifion or not ; then would 
they, befides acting openly and nobly; have 
the great advantage of feeing their friends 
and enemies at once ; and their intentions, 
would not be put in practice, until they had 
by force fubdued tbofe who were inirnicalto 
them. 

It is a very dangerous fyftem, and gene- 
rally is attended at leaft with disappoint merit, 
to propofe hard terms, that were not expelled 
at a moment when refiftance is impoflible ; 
the unfatrnefs of it revolts all, and the firft 
occafion that is favourable the difcohtents 
break out. 

The revolution of France itfelf has offered 
a continued feries of evils, that have arifen 
from that fort of infidious conduct that the 
party in power has purfued, of increaling 
the demands according to its force. The real 
opinion of the people has never been known ; 
hence continual difagreement and contradiction 
have taken place, as people thought them- 
felves always at liberty tp counteract mea- 
y G ^ fures, 
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fures, to which they were confeious th*y had 
never given their willing conient. 

Although, perhaps, it is not giving a vo- 
luntary content to have terms propofed by an . 
enemy, and then to decide the matter by the 
fword, and the vanquished to obey, yet the 
mind is much better iatisfied with it, and 
men confider themfelves bound in honour to 
adhere to what, under fuch circumftances, 
they have agreed to. Whereas, would the 
combined forces enter France, upon a pre* 
tence only of fettling a reafonable govern- 
ment, and then propofe a divifion, whea all 
the ftrong places were in their hands, it 
would revolt both friends and enemies. 

.Such is my way of thinking, but fhould 
I be wrong, the canvafling of this impor- 
tant queftion by an individual can do no 
harm, as it has no connection with the real 
views of either party. 

The affairs of France go on in fuch a 
rapid progreflion,. that it is icarcely poffible 
to keep pace with them. The laft affairs, 
extraordinary as they are, have changed but . 
little ' 
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little in the general fituatioir." of thihgfc 
France is not much weakened by the de- 
fection of Dumourier, and the allied armies 
have not gained any more, ftrength. The 
French are too corrupted at preferit to be 
faithful to their general in any cauie what- 
ever. Judge then, if it ever can be expected, 
that they will be able to perfevere in the 
caufe of order and juftice long enough to 
eflablifh a government in their country. 

Amongft the' difficulties which the ene- 
mies of France ftiU have to .ftruggle With, 
that of the re'fource which the aiflgdate 
produce is the greateft. If I am not mis- 
informed, the defection of Dumourier's array, 
when on his return to Paris, was purchased 
at the price of ten millions in affignats, or 
about twenty-four pounds a man. While 
the paper can produce fuch an effect where 
thofe ridiculous affignats, thrown off by a 
prinung-prefs in millions, can ferve for mo- 
ney, the allied armies mull expect great 
difficulties. Once more do I fay, we mud 
fave the blood and treafure of other nations 
a; the expence qf tbefe affignats, for though 
G-4 their 
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their cqurfe tmift of itfelf flop, although 
their perpetual diminution is preparing for 
France every fort of calamity, yet the allied 
powers are wafting their forces alio ; they 
are paying in folid gold and filver, which 
they are obliged to ceconomife for thole lame 
objects' which France pays With paper, cre- 
ated, at will, and fpread abroad without any 
fort of ceconomy whatever. 

If order, good discipline, and, above all, a 
good caule, give fiiperiority of force to the allied 
armies, it mult at Ieaft be allowed, that their 
inferiority- in point of treafure is great, as 
long as the affignats ierve for money. X*t 
all mankind, therefore, join to difcredit and 
ruin that paper, which, owing its origin to 
a fecrilegious robbery, has been perpetually 
employed to hire the robber and the murderer, 
which has deftroyed the peace of Europe, 
and ferves yet as a fupport to thofe. monfters 
who have aftoni wed and affrighted the world 
w.ith the multitude and atrocity of their 
crimes. 
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It is probably rather a fortunate than an 
. unfortunate circumftance, that Durnourier 
aid not march againft Paris and fucceed ; for, 
as it appears, that, the Prince de Cobourg had 
an intention to fecond him in re-eftablifhing 
the conftitution of 1789, 1790, and 179.1, 
the miferies of France and of all Europe 
would thereby have been prolonged, for no 
good can ever come of a conftitution in 
which you have all the extravagant principles 
of the prefent democracy, and which is in 
jtfclf impracticable. 

■ Oue word more is necenary about the 
conftitution. If fo great a general as the. 
Prince de Cobourg can be led away by the 
idea of re-eftablifhing it, it is ftill dange- 
rous. 

Of the people who begun laying the 
foundation of this conftitution, L'Abbe Sieves 
and Kabaut de St. Etienne were two of the 
chief, and thofe two both fit- in the AC- 
fembly at prefent ; Target, whofe name is 
a difgrace, finee he refufed to plead for his 
fovercign, was the man who laboured the 
moft 
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moft indefatigabhr in the detail of the con- 
ftitution, and was called its mother at th<* 
time it was produced.* This man frefofed to 
plead for the King, alledging bis knoven 
attachment to republican principles. There 
are many more of the conftitutioualifts be- 
come republicans, fuch ae Petiofi, Camus, 
now prifouer at Maeftricht, &c. and there is 
little doubt but that this impracticable con- 
ftitution was intended only as a ftep between 
monarchy and a republic, otherwise we 
ihould not now find thole men lb placed, 
nor mould we at the very time have icen that 
royalty which made a part of the conflitu- 
tion continually trampled upon and debafed, 
being held up as an object ibmetimes of hor- 
ror, and fometimes of contempt to the 
people. 

The philotopher6 of republican anarchy 
did neither want fyftem nor cunning at any 

* Amongft the witty produ&ions of the prefent 
day, the Afls of the Apoftles, written at Paris in 
(he firft years of the Revolution, is one of the firft. 
The ridicule of Target and his cenfiimtion is there 
painted in very lively and very true colours, 

i ftagc 
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flags of their. Uufinefs, and their cotiflant 
plan was to lead the people from one {hep of 
Extravagance to another; and, -on many «&? 
cafions, whenmeafure* were peopo&d,. it 
has, been ©bferved by one of the party, that - 
the propofition.was good, but was too foon; 
thus did they watch the pervetfwn af the 
human mind in its progrefs, as a parent 
, watches the progrefs in virtue of a favourite . 
child. 

The total deftru&ion of the ChrUrJatt re* 
ligion was propoied, and a comedian and a 
painter were employed to invent a new one, 
more correfpondent with liberty and equa- 
lity than Chriftianity, which teaches, that 
the fervant is not above his matter, and that 
we mould give to Casfar the things that are 
Caefar's. It wa$ however obferved, that phi- 
losophy had not yet made prdgrefe enough 
in the provinces, that the Jans-culottes of 
Paris were, indeed, capable of throwing off 
the prejudices of religion, but that other 
■fix months we/e neceflary for the ignorant 
people of the country. 

When 
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When in any thing the conftitution is 
moderate, it muft be attributed entirely, to 
the people not haviqg been ripe at the time, 
for, take it altogether, nothing can be cora- 
poied more upon levelling and republican 
principles, at the fame time that it is in itfelf ' 
.totally impracticable. 

May the good genius of Europe, and the 
good fenfe of mankind, prevent us from 
ever feeing that conftitution re-eftabliflied» 
as it will but prolong the mifchief ; and it is 
our bufinefs, now that we are in arms, to 
finifh the matter completely, fo that when 
we leave off, we may fay that the work is 
done. 

Although the diforders in the interior of 
France are very favourable to the combined 
powers, although they will greatly fhorten 
the time which the prefent mpb government 
can ftand out ; although they will -add to 
the difcredit of the aflignats, and augment 
all thofe evils which are the attendants upon 
civil war and anarchy, yet any very general 
revolt, or any very fuccefsful one, is not to 

be 
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be expected. All the magistrates of every 
Sort (and every twelfth or fourteenth man is 
one throughout the kingdom) are interested 
in fupporting the prefent fyftem they have 
either pillaged, or mean .to pillage, by means 
of their office. All the purchafers of church 
lands, and all the holders of aflignats are 
for. the' prefent order, Co that the number of' 
its partisans is prodigious. . But Still greater 
than, their number is their means of coun- 
teracting all revolt, as they hold alone all 
the keys of correspondence, and can, there- 
fore, prevent the general combination that 
is neceflary for a great and effectual re- 
bellion. . . . . 

We muft diilinguifh very carefully be- 
tween thofe partial, disturbances which arife 
out of the love of pillage and equahty, and 
thofe .ferious attacks upon the preient mlers, 
that arife from loyalty and a love of another 
order of things ; the one is natural and un- 
avoidable in the, prefent disordered Slate of 
government, the other is contrary to the pre- 
sent Slate of things. „ 

In 
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In a word, to fuppofe that the friends of 
order are fufficiently numerous in France to 
combat the other party, is totally to mif- 
take the ftate of the country : the powers 
of Europe muft, therefore, aid and foment 
all theie revolts, draw all the advantages 
from them poffible, but muft not depend 
upon, them any farther than as being an aid, ' 
and they rouil proceed until France is in a 
condition to receive the law from. them. 

A principle by which the Romans extended 
their conqucfts will be of ule in this cafe! 
in treating with a vanquished enemy, they 
' either were very full of clemency or of ri- 
gour ; they either made friends or fubje£ts of 
a conquered enemy, according to circu'm- 
ftances. So Europe, in this cafe, muft act 
with. France ; either that country muft be 
left alone to arrange the interior as ftte 
pleaies, or her ftrength muft be diminished, 
and a government muft be given to her un- 
der fuch a general guarantee as will aflbre its 
durability. 



As 
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As to leaving her free, the impolicy and 
injuftice of that I have laboured to prove ; as 
to the- putting her in the condition to receive 
the law, it is only to be done by leffening 
her extent. The fyftem of divifion is, there- 
fore, the only one that fccms to be applica- 
ble to the prefent cafe, or capable. of attain- 
ing the end in view, which is general peace, 
and general happinefs. 

The following work of General Lloyd, 
containing as it does an excellent difcuffibn 
on the difficulties of tnvafions, may be ap- 
plied to France as well as England, and is not 
unworthy of attention from the generals of 
the combined armies, at a moment when the 
invafion of France is the objeft in view. 
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FRENCH POLITICS, &c. 



TT is impoffibJc to calculate, with any do* 
■*■ gree of probability, l the duration and event 
of a war, unlefs we are acquainted wkb 
the political fyftem, principles of govern* 
rnent, and rcfoqrcea of the contending 
powers. I fhall, therefore, give a Jhort view 
of them* which will enable the reader to 
s form fome judgement of the prefem fhte of 
»Sairs, 
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CHAP. 



TTTHILE the Houfe of Auftria was all- 
powerful in Europe, and poflefied of 
many provinces on the weft Tide of the Rhine, 
now united to France, it was evident that 
the French nation could have no other per- 
manent fyftem of politics, but that which 
tended to reduce that^ Houfe within narrower 
bounds, particularly in the Low Countries, 
and towards the Rhine. Accordingly, we 
find France continually employed 'in raiflng 
diflurbances in Germany, Italy, Spain, &c 
and exciting the different powers of Europe 
and Turkey againft Auftria. J ;, RicheHeu 
haviug reduced'the 1 Hugondts; ' tobfc an aftive 
part at the latter end of the war; Vhich'had 
been maintained in- Germany for near thirty 
years: and by the treaty of Weftphalia, the 
French, as-one of the guarantees, obtained a 
right to interfere in the affairs of Germany, of 
which they have availed 'themfelves on every 
pccafion to embarrafs the Houfe of Auftri^ 
More 
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More than once, they brought her to the 
brink of deftru&ion, and had it not been for 
the powerful fupport and affiftance.of the ma- 
ritime , powers, particularly of England, flie 
j mull: have fallen a viftim to the ambition of. 
France. Thofe powers who feared Auftria, 
very naturally looked up to France for protec- 
tion, and increafed her ftrength. by the addi- 
tion of their forces. ' ' - 

During the minority of Louis XIV, the 

, adminift ration of Mazarine was almoft totally 
confined to domeftic occurrences, which 
were.fufficicntly cmbarraffing to occupy hi* 
whole attention. . .. v 

Lewis XIV. on taking the reins- -of go- 
vernment, purfued the fyftem of his prede- 
ceffors with regard to Auftria. Having, in 
the beginning of his reign, met with great 
fuccefs in war, and added fome provinces to 
Jiis crown, he became ambitious, from that 
principle, rather than from neceffity, (for he 
was. already fufficiently powerful to have nor- 
thing to fear from Auftria) Lewis did not 
jceaie to embroil Europe almoft during his 
whole reign. In the courfe of his wars he 
li 3 found 
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found himfelf checked, chiefly by the mari- 
time powers ; England was out of his reach ; 
without fhipe ef war nothing could be dt**e 
again ft her. Seconded by able mimfters, in 
a few years, to the aftonifhment of all the 
world, he railed a powerful fleet, and, for a 
little time, maintained a fuperiority at fea, of 
which he availed himfelf in an attempt to re- 
uiftate James II. on the throne of England, but 
without fuccefs. The confederacy formed 
tgainft the French monarch on the continent 
became fo poweifal, particularly towards the 
dofe of bis reign, that the whole force of his 
kingdom was fcarce fufficietit to refift the 
progrefs of the allied armies. The marine 
was of courfe abandoned, and funk nearly 
into the infignificant ftate in which he found 
M. Soon after Lewis XV. had mounted the 
"French throne, Cardinal Fkury became 
prime miniifter ;, happily for France, who 
wanted peace to recover from the innumera- 
ble lone*' which the ambition of Lewis XIV. 
had brought upon her. This prelate, from 
principle, as well as temper, purfued inva- 
jriabty a pacific fyffcem; the wars excited by 
the turbulent fpirit of Alheroni for the king 1 - 
dom of Naples, and that on the Rhine, occa- 
iioned 
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lionet! by die prctenfens of AugV&t* ft. to 
the throne of Poland, were tranfitory, and of 
Very fliort duration. The Houfc of Auftrja 
having imprudently engaged in that quarrel 
Fleury availed hirafelf of ber diftrefsful fitua* 
tion, to tear Lorrain from her, which con- 
noted and completed the French, frontier ca 
the German -fide. ...'.. 

On the death of Caarles VI. a new and 
.general war broke oat irt Germany, wherein 
the maritime powers engaged alfo. Cardinal 
Fleury wiflwd to keep France neuter, belie- 
ving ekher that Auflria would find fufficient 
employment from the feveral princes who 
formed pretentions to the Emperor's fucccf- 
fion j and that, fay remaining neuter* the 
French might mediate and dictate the terms 
of peace, without partaking of the dangers 
And expences of the war : or, perhaps, judging 
that France, recovered from her lories, and 
ftrengthened by her new acquifitions, would 
always be a match for Aultria hereafter, 
whatever might be the event of the war. The 
cardinal, however, was over-ruled, and a ge- 
. neral confederacy was formed againft the 
Houfc of Auftria, which tended to annihi- 
H 4 late . 
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JaW he* entirely : indeed, the fiicbeCs.did not 
an fWr -the hopes and expectations of the con-. 
fa defafesVfcflft.'ibihg^itm ained, in great part, ' 
ak they- were at ihe commencement of the 
waft" The King o"f Proffia acquired Sileila, 
the King of Sardinia ihcreafed his fofleffious 
in Lombardy, , and a fatilement wafe procured 
for Don Philip in the fame country. The 
French and Spanifli trade fuffered greatly in 
&e coutfeof this .war ; for the expences of 
the land armies, in Germany and Italy were io 
excc'i&ye, that: ho effort could be made by/ 
tbefe-tvTo powers to eftabliih a marine; Hi 
that we remained entirely matters of the fea. 
Our trade and navigation, increafed, and fur- 
nilhed the means to'purfuc the war on the 
continent. France, in the mean time, exci- 
. ted disturbances in Scotland, which foort were 
quelled : bocaufe, for want of a marine, fhe 
could riot fupport them, had me really meant 
todoit. .. i 

The lad war offers Us a new fyftem of po- 
litics adopted by the French, contrary and 

^pppofite to that which they had for many age* 
profecuted. The Houfe of Auftria being no 

..longer au object of fear or jealoufy,.they en- 
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gaged in a confederacy, calculated /or bet 
aggrandizement, at the expence of a prince 
whofe alliance they had heretofore, and ought 
always to have courted. However formidable 
they might believe France to be, ■ Auftria had 
likewise increafed in wealth, power, and, 
above all, her adminiftration, in regard to 
finances, &c was much improved. It feem- 
ed, therefore, hjghly advantageous for the 
' French, that there fhould be princes in Ger- 
many able, in fome degree, to check the 
power of Auftria. Prufiia was, of all others, 
the mod proper to be oppofed to her, as they 
had done it with fuccefs during the preceding , 
war. There is no explaining a fyftem fo Very 
contrary to the apparent interefts of France,- 
unlefs we fuppofe that court had an after- 
game to play, as circumftances might offer, 
during the cburfe-of the hostilities. 

The French originally engaged to furnifli 
only twenty-four thoufand men, avowedly to 
deliver Saxony ;■ and, if that had -been ef- 
fected, it is probable they would have forced 
the contending parties to conclude fiich a 
peace as they approved of. They had a nu- 
merous army to enforce their mediation. I 

. * Cail- 
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cannot thinly they intended ferioufly to pro- 
mote m the lead the greatttefs of their an* 
eient rirals in power* and much lefs at the 
expenee of Pruffia, whom they will find a 
powerful and neeeflary ally, in cafe of any 
iwture war with the former. ■ The negotia- 
tions at Tefchen laft year, and the part they 
slcred there, evince that they are not real 
friends to the Houfe of Aufhria. 

By engaging partially in the war in Ger- 
many, it is probable the French thought they 
might dire& their principal attention to their 
taurine, and to the defence of their colonies. , 
All their fchemes were defeated by the ex- 
traordinary efforts of the King of Pruffia and 
the allied army. Their new-raifed fleet being 
beat and difper&d, our fuperiority at iea ena- 
bled us to overcome every obftacle ; we con- 
quered all we attacked, and reduced the 
Houfe of Bourbon fo low, that we might 
have prescribed any terms of peace. Uo- 
happpily we miftook entirely in the choice 
of our acquifitions, feme of which, fo far 
from being advantageous, have been one of 
the principal caufes tharbrought the prefeot 
calamities upon us. We attend too much 
* il to 
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to the contracted, and very often felfifh, 
views of the merchants; we aft upon too 
narrow a fcale, like traders, and feldom as a 
powerful nation. In forming treaties, a Mi- 
niftef frtonld have the whole globe before his 
eyes, and by no means confine himfclf to this 
or that province, or branch of trade ; thefc 
are not to be overlooked, but they muft never 
fcrve as a foundation for a treaty, uniefs you 
mean to reduce the nation to a company of 
mercantile people. Towards the end of the 
war the Duke of Choifeul became all-powef- 
ful in the French minlftry. He is a man of 
ft bold, extenfive, and enterprifing genius. 
Hid country found in him tee vaftnefs of 
Hichelieu, the aftivity of Louvois, the magni- 
ficence of Seigiieky, the amiablenefs of* Pom- 
pone, and .... they difmifled him. He 
j>rojefted and concluded the Family Com- 
pact, which unites the different branches of 
die Houfe of Bourbon in the clofcft connec- 
tion, and we now fee the effects of that maf- 
ter-piece of politics. 

Thi great lofies mat the French fufrered 

during the laft, war, the imminent danger 

with which the taking of the Havannah, in 

particular, 
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particular, threatened the reft of the SpaniuY 
dominions in America, very naturally drew 
the whole attention of both nations to us. It ; 
was obvious that while we were fuperior at 
fea, notwithftanding the difproportion of our 
land forces, in any future conteft, their Colo* 
nies would always be expofed to the fame 
danger, and if loft, mfght not always be refto-. 
red at a peace. They have therefore attended 
to their marine alone ; and have purfued this 
meafure with fuch induftry.and activity, that 
a fleet 'has been railed by them which afto- 
nifhes. Europe, and muft be very alarming to 
England. It is impoflible to forefee how ■ far 
fuccefs may correfpond with their force or 
their ambition. Their views ate great, and 
tend to reduce us within very narrow limits* 
That nothing fhould divert them from their 
main objedt, the French have, . with the ut- 
moft care, avoided and prevented a German 
war, which might have engaged a part- of 
their forces, and fruftrate the general defign 
againft: our country.. 

The prefent ftate of afiairs enables us t* 
Vefolve a political problem, often diicufled 
■within and without doors, viik Whether con- 
tinental 
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tinental connexions aj e ufeful or otherwise to . 
this nation ? I need not recapitulate the argu- > 
meats for and againft them ;. fuffice h to fir/V 
that while we paid allies on the continent, the 
attention of France was fo entirely takenup 
in the different .wars in Germany,, that Ifao 
could not raife a marine in any degree pro- 
portioned to our's ; that we have conftandy 
maintained a deciiive fuperxority at iea, which, 
increaled the power, glory, and political in- 
fluence of the nation, notwithftandiog' the 
immenfe fums which were, fent abroad for 
fuch connections ; that fince we havelabaa? 
doned the continental fyftem, France has ac- 
quired an unlimited influence in the different 
courts of Europe; without anxiety on. that 
fide, fhe has been enabled to direct the whole 
force of the Houfe of Bourbon againft Eng-^ 
land alone,. and- God' knows what may be the 
iffue pf this, I fear, unequal conteft...'. Let-.us 
draw a veil over fuch an alarming profpccl: : 
let every man exert himfelf to. the utmoft of 
his power for the fervice of his king and 
country, that we may avert the ftorm which 
hangs over our heads, and baffle the efforts of 
pur combined enemies." . . -[ 

Whoever 
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Whoever confiders the pofition of Eng- 
land, and of its colonies, will perceive that 
oar reiy exigence depends on this circum- 
ftance alone, viz. that we Should be fupenor 
at Tea ; all our politics ought therefore to be 
directed to that object fingly. Had we mil- 
lions of armed men, equal in discipline to the 
Prufftans, they can be of no ufe to defend our 
trade or colonies ; and if we are reduced to 
defend England, all is over. Why has oar 
fleet been negle&ed ? Why have the national 
funds been confumed and exhaufted to mul- 
tiply land forces, inftead of being applied to 
raife a powerful fleet, which is the only force , 
that can protect us ? It is impoffible to ex- 
plain this by any principle of reafon ; our mi- 
litia alone are more than fufrkient to repel any 
invaders, if our fleet be Superior to theirs ; 
and even the idea of an invafion in that cafe 
is abfurd. Standing armies appear an ufelefs 
burthen ;. and now, to our coft, they will be 
found totally inadequate to the defence of 
England and its colonies. 

Having abandoned continental connections, 
it became more than ever neceflary to apply • 
all our rcfources to the fleet. The queftion 
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h by no means, whether it be eqdttl or fupe- 
fior to what it was at any other period i I 
aik, why it is not fuperior to the fleet of the 
Woufe of Bourbotl ? Does it arife from want 
of funds or men ? Why do we not approprih 
ate the fums employed irt levying nufflberlefs 
corps to build (hips, and raife twenty or thirty • 
thousand marines ? Why are not the new le- 
vies converted into marines ? With proper 
encouragement this may be done, and unlefc 
it is done, we (ink under the iuperior forces 
of the enemies. 

Land forces are nothing. Marines are the 
only fpecies of troops proper for this nation ; 
they alone can defend and protect it effec- 
tually. During, the peace they gairrifbn all 
your ports in each quarter of the globe ; in 
time of war your fleet is inftantly manned ; 
and by employing many of them, fewer fea- 
roen are wanted in proportion. Betides, a 
fleet having on board twelve or fifteen thou- 
sand marines, is equal to almoft any entcr- 
prize againft the enemy's fettlements, and 
keeps them in continual anxiety in every part, 
of the world. By this means the expence and 
delays attending the embarkation of a confi- 
derable 
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derable body of land forces, deftined'ta attack 
the enemy, woulckbe fpared, and the fuccefs 
become more certain. Every other method 
to prevent the final ruin of this country will 
be hurtful or ineffectual. A powerful fleet, 
and thirty thoufand marines., I repeat it, wiM 
fave us from deflrudihn t and nothing ttjt. 



C H A P. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the Force of Nations. 

T^"0 author that I know of has given any 
■*" data which can enable us to calculate 
the force of nations ; it is therefore with dif- 
fidence that I propofe my ideas on the fub- 
jecl. I think that the power and ftrength of 
a nation depend on the number of its inhabi- 
tants, and the quantity of their induftry. 
This can be found and eftimated only by the 
yearly revenues raifed on the fubjeft, which 
bear a given proportion to the yearly produc- 
tion of the whole nation. It is the revenue 
which enables tbefovereign to maintain fleets 
ami armies. It is the number of inhabitants 
which furnifhes men for the one and the 
other ; and in theie I place the abfolute force 
of a nation ; for its relative force will depend 
on pofition, quality of induftry, ftrength of 
contiguous powers, military fyftem, nature 
of the government, &c. which vary often in ; 
I the 
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the courfe of a few years. It is therefore 
necefiary we ihould attend only to the abfo- 
lute force of nations, when we compare 
them with each other, in order to form*a ge- 
neral fcale, by which we meafure their 
ftrength. 

France contains above twenty millions of 
inhabitants : the yearly revenues of that 
kingdom amount to above fixteen millions 
{terling, five of which being appropriated to 
pay the intereft of the national debt, eleven 
only will remain free, and, according to our 
fyftcm, the abfolute force of the French na- 
tion will be thirty-one. 

Spain, contains more than feven millions 
and a half of inhabitants in Europe, and 
above two in. America, with a yearly reve- 
nue of above five millions ; lb that her abfo- 
lute force will amount to about fifteen. Conse- 
quently the abfolute force of the' Houfe of 
Bourbon will be found equal to forty-fix. ■ 

To this fum may be added that of our re- 
volted colonies, which increases Hill the force 
united againft us. 

Iwifh 
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I wifh that others, better informed than I 
am, would calculate the force of my own 
country upon this principle, and compare it 
with that of the Houfe of Bourbon : though, 
the contraft might appear very unfavourable 
to England, I don't doubt but her relative 
force, compared alfo with that of her ene- 
mies, would make amends for the enor- 
mous disproportion in point of inhabitants 
and revenues. 



I i CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIT. 

Of the Analogy between the Form of Govern- 
ment and the State of War. 

TAESPOTISM a3s with the rapidity of a 
"^"^ torrent; like it, it leaves defolation and 
folitude behind/ or it declines into a lethargy. 
In defpotifm there is no fyftem ; its motions 
are inftantaneous, and arife from trifles, or 
the caprice of a moment. They are ex- 
tremely violent, but tranfitory. If you can 
refill, or more fafely avoid, their firft impe- 
tuofity, you will eafily conquer in the end. 

Monarchy, though not Co violent and rapid 
in Us motions, is Sufficiently ftrong to colled 
and exert the national forces. When endowed 
with wifdom, it directs them, {q that they 
procure the rrioft general and permanent ad- 
Vantages. It is like a majeftic river, which, 
if kept within bounds, and its waters' judici- 
oufly diftributed, embellUhes and enriches 
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tHe country. Bat when admimiftiratjion is too 
violent, this beneficent river becomes a tor- 
rent, and ruins itbe country: If weak, it 
'branches out into a thoufand dmaH rivulets, 
which finally dwindle to nothing. 

As in monarchies the whole power of the 
ilate is centered in one .man; and the exeaxife 
of it depends upon has will aloue, » prevent 
a fudden and capricious ufe of it, which in a 
tfiort time might ruin the irate., *t ought, to 
he a maxim eflabliihed in this kind of go- 
vernment, that the ad coin ifl ration mould be 
confided to many people, that the -depart- 
ments fhould be feparated, and that the coun- 
cil of frate fliould be numerous, becaufe the 
government of one man being naturally quick . 
and violent, it requires a number of checks to 
prevent an improper ufc, or rather ahufe, of 
fuch extenGve powers, 

f As all military operations require vigour 
and conflancy, it is evident that a mpnarchi- 
tal' government is fingularly adapted to war. 
Pifferent from defpotifm, regular plans and 
fyftemsmay be purfued, and the government 
js lufficiently flrang to execute them with 
'■ ' - 1 3 the 
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the neceflkry vigour. As the fubje&s.are at- 
tached to the fovereign chiefly by the idea of 
glory, they cheerfully concur with him \a 
fupporting an offensive war ; if fuccefsful, 
their efforts increafe, and therefore are not 
eafily checked. Misfortunes, and confequently 
a defenfive war, aUay their courage. They 
foon perceive they do not fight for them- 
felves, and feel only the miferies of the war, 
which they fuppofe is carried on to gratify 
the ambition and caprice of the fovereign, or 
of fome favourite. Hence it is that mo- 
narchies iu general are more adapted to an 
offenfive* than a defenfive war, 

Furfuing the metaphor adopted above, I 
will fay that a republican government is like 
a great river, formed by a multiplicity of 
fprings and rivers, different in that from a 
defpotic, or a monarchy, which arifes from 
one alone. If the comparifon be juft, it fol- 
lows, that in this kind of government there 
ihould be a fufficient force to collect and 
unite the different fpring6, and give the whole 
ihztprecife dtreftion which is moft advanta- 
geous. A republican government, however, 
labours under this very great difadvantage : It 
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is almoft impoffible to determine what degree 
of power ought to be vefted in the executive 
part of the Hate, fo that 'it ftiould be fufficient 
to anfwer every purpofe of government, and 
how to form fuch checks as may effectually 
prevent any abufe of that power to the dan- 
ger of the ftate. Is it too much, liberty is 
gone ; is it too little, anarchy enfues. The 
very long duration of the republic of Venice 
would induce one to conclude, that thofe wife 
republicans, had. refolved this very difficult 
problem. 

The extreme difficulty of colUfting> uni- 
ting, and directing the national forces in a re- 
publican government, fhews that it is by no 
means calculated fpr war, and much lefs 
for an offensive one. Its principles being 
founded in equality, it is evident that war 06 
every kind ought to be avoided, becaufe it 
neceflarily throws too much power into the 
hands of one or few men, which finally de- 
ftroys the government. It is alfo from the 
want of unity and furfjcient force to exert the 
powers of the ftate that all confederacies, how- 
eve r formidable, have failed in their fchemes, if 
I 4 the 
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the war has been of any duration. The fa- 
mous league of Cambray, the leagues formed 
againft France at different times, and againft 
Auftria ; that againft Pruffia in the laft 'war, 
and a hundred more,' were diflblved without 
producing any effeft proportioned to their 
Forces, 

Republics, unlets formed upon military 
principles, as was that of the Romans, are 
totally unfit for action. Nothing could unite 
the Greek republics againft Perfia, till the 
time of Alexander the Great, when they had 
nearly loft their liberty '; but, when attacked, 
what prodigious efforts did they not make for 
the common caufe ? It is certainly true, that 
republics, unlefs forced by the immediate 
fenfe of danger, never have that unanimity 
and vigour neceffary to carry on a war with 
any probability of fuccefs, and therefore are 
propef only for a defenfive war. There, in- 
deed, their efforts increaie in proportion to the 
danger with which they are threatened ; and 
if the motives arife from civil or "religious 
principles, they generally become invincible. 
When fuch motives difappear, and the fenfe 

of 
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of danger vaniflies, each party purfues its 
' own intereft, and the confederacy is diflbl- 
ved. 

I am fo convinced of the truth of this 
reafoning, that I have not the leaft doubt,, 
if we could hold New- York, Long Ifland, 
Rhode Ifland, and, Philadelphia, and ceafe 
to make thofe fruitlefs and unmeaning excur- 
sions in the American woods, that the Con- 
grefs and the rebel people, no longer uni- 
ted by the fenfe of fear, would foon dif- 
folve their confederacy, and a more favour- 
able opportunity would offer of reftoring 
peace and union between them and the mo- 
, ther country. The troops employed on the 
American continent might enable us to ftrike 
fome capital ftroke in the Weft Indies, which 
would conftrain our enemies to bring a great 
part of their forces to that country ; for in the 
Weft Indies is their weak part, and there 
(hey may be attacked with advantage. 
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CHAP. IV, 
Of the Invasion expefted. 



'TT7 f HIl r ,E the terrors of an invafion and 

its confequences hang over our heads, ' 
it is the duty of every man to contribute, 
with 'his perfon and advice, to the fupport 
of the ftate, and point out the means which 
appear proper to defeat the defigns of our 
enemies. With this view I have wrote the 
following difcourfe on the fuppofed invafion, 
and hope it may ferve, in ibme meafure, to 
render it fruitlefs, and infpire government, 
as well as the nation in general, with that 
confidence which the fituation of our affairs 
Tequire. Without confidence, his Majefty 
cannot avail hirnfelf, with any profpeft of 
fuccefs, of the national forces. 

The enemies, fuperior at fea, and more-! 

over, having a land force fufficient for any 

pur- 
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purpofe, may have three obje&s in view. 
The firft and moll capital would be to land 
a powerful army in ^England. If fuccei* 
fhould follow their operations, it is evident, 
we muft conclude a peace on any terms, and 
the war is Jbon brought to an end, This en- , 
terprize is decilive, and therefore preferable 
to any other. - > 

. Their next objeft might be to rake pofc 
feflion of the ,weftern provinces, and to main- 
tain themfelves there for a few months only, 
without making any farther progrefs into the 
country; then our commerce would be to- 
tally intercepted, and our whole attention 
confined to the immediate defence of the 
ihte ; fo that our foreign iettlements would, 
in a fbort time, fall of courfe into their 
hands. Such an expedition is very bold, but 
it is equally dangerous, and it might prove 
- fatal to their army. It is poffible, therefore, 
that their fhew.and parade fhould be intended 
only to keep us at home, and ruin our trade, 
while, with the reft of their forces, they 
attack our colonies, Gibraltar, Minorca, &c. 

Finally, 
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Finally, to uicreafe our.diftpefs, the com- 
bined enemies may land fifteen or twenty 
thoufand men in the bay of Galway, and 
covet; themfelves with the Shannon. The 
inhabitants of Connaught, equally poor and 
ignorant, might be induced to join them, and 
it would not be an eafy matter to drive their 
army out of that country, if their fleet could 
fupport their army with provifions. Such a 
fcheme offers all the advantages of the for- 
, mer, without being fubjecT: to the fame diffi- 
culties as the fecond ; the, feafon being now 
far advanced, it is probable they may not 
think it eligible to attempt an invafion in 
England for the prefent, and next year wft 
ihall be much better prepared to receive them. 
Perhaps they may then find it too dangerous 
an undertaking, and without adopting any 
of the two firft plans we have fuppofed, they 
will attempt to land in Ireland, or only (hew 
themfelves in the Channel. However, as 
an invafion of England, with a powerful ar- 
my, may be attended with fetal confequences, 
I ihall confine my obfervations to that alone, 
and endeavour to (hew how it may be fruf- 
"trated. 

The 
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The appearance and force of the comhinei 
fleet, prove the intention of bringiug affairs 
to. a fpeedy conclufioni and had they met 
with us, and fought with foccefs, I. have 
aot the leaft doubt, they would have invaded 
this kingdom with a formidable number of 
troops.. Every thing was then, and is now, 
prepared for that purpofe : when I confider 
their immenfe fuperiority, and forefee 'the 
probable event of a battle, I cannot help ap- . 
plaoding thofe councils which tended to 
avoid it, as-well as the prudence with which 
they were followed. Time and delays, at 
this moment, and at this feafoa of the year, 
are a victory. Had we beat the combined 
fleet, little more would have been attained, 
whereas the lofs of a battle might have been 
fatal. 

While our fleet is entire, though we may, 
for a time, be forced out of the fea, yet arrt 
I pcrfuaded that no iuvafion can take place. 
It is always a dangerous enterprize, and not 
to be attempted while there remains a pof- 
(ibility of our appearing at fea ; which may 
happen from a thou land eircumftances anting 
from wind and weather, in the winter eipe- 
cially, 
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dally, when the combined fleet muft feparate,. 
and all communication with the army they 
may have landed muft be cut off. Our fleet, 
in the mean time, may intercept their con- 
voys, and block up the harbour when they 
have efhblilhed their depots ; fo that in a fhort 
time their troops muft perifh. It is not enough 
that they debark an army, it muft be con- 
tinually fupplied and protected from France, 
otherwife, however numerous, it cannot make 
any progrefs or penetrate into the country. 

If contrary to our hopes and expectations, 
the Britifli fleet is beat and drove into forne 
harbour, and the enemy does land a powerful 
army, we muft not defpond, nor by groupd- 
lefs fears facilitate the fuccefs of the invaders ; 
a jufl; vand entire confidence in government 
is neceflary to our prefervation, and the com- 
mon danger ihould produce an union, of all 
parties in the defence of their country. It 
is needlefs to trace the caufes which have 
brought our affairs to this crilis ; fuch a taflc 
would only tend to fow divifion and dis- 
content, when concord and harmony are 
moft required. Bat I would beg leave to re- 
commend to the ftockholders not to be alarm- 
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ed> and let their fears prevail over their rea- 
fon. If, to fecure their property, they draw 
on the bankers'," and attempt at once to realife 
their fecurities, they will infallibly bring ruin 
and deftruftion on themfelves, and families. 
For though there be a fufficient fum to an- 
fwer every purpofe of trade and circula- 
tion, as well as to pay the intcreft allowed 
On fuch fecuxities, fucceffively ask becomes 
due, yet is there not in this, nor in any other 
country, money enough to pay off all the 
principals, and if it is attempted, a bankruptcy 
muft enfue ; the monied men are ruined, and 
the whole nation is thrown into a convulfioii, 
which may prove incurable, particularly if 
' the enemy is in the country. Whereas if 
they remain quiet, and repofe a proper con- 
fidence in government, we .{hall, no doubt, 
be able to repel the danger which threatens 
us. The refources of this country are nu- 
merous, they are great, and when properly 
exerted, will enable us to overcome our ene- 
mies, however formidable, and force them to 
lay down their arms. 

Though the frontier of a country, as is 

that of England, may be very extenfive, and 

there- 
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therefore feems very difficult to be defended ; 
yet upon a due examination, it will be always 
found, that fuch a frontier can be attacked 
only in few points, and that thefe points are 
fixed and determined by the nature and po- 
rtion of the countries at war. An army, 
like a traveller, muft neceflarily depart from 
a given point, and proceed to a given point, 
in the enemy's country. The line which 
unites thefe points, I call the L?ine of Ope- 
ration, It is manifeft, that all deviation froni 
this, and all delays in purfuing the march, 
are £b much time loft ; and in the end, will 
force an enemy to return either for want of 
fubfiftence, or by bad weather, &c. To di- 
minifh the difficulties which oppoie the pro- 
gress of the main army on the Line of Ope- • 
ration, fometimes a corps is made to act. on 
another line to create a diverfion ; but fuch 
a corps can never produce a folid advantage, 
If you attend to the main point, and fruftrate 
the defigns of the principal army. 

When the frontiers of the contending 

powers are contiguous, the magazines formed 

in the country which attacks may, for fome 

time, fupply the invading army, until by a ; 

victory 
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' Victbry it is enabled to take fome capital for- 
trefs, and fecure a tra<S of the enerriy's coun- 
try fufficfent to form a new dOpot to fupport 
"the whole, or a great part of the troops da- 
ring the winter. If this caririot be executed, 
it is evident the attacking arrhy muft, after ' 
a fruiriefs campaign, return to its own coun- 
try. In proportibri as an army advances into 
the enemy's country, hew dep&s muft be 
'continually formed, and theft as near aspof- 
iible ; for when they are at any confiderable 
diftance', the convoys arrive flow, require 
ftrong efcor'ts, and are fo precarious, that the 
army can neither move nor act, efpecially 
if the country is cloft arid the enemy active : 
' let hiril give his whole attention to attack. 
yOur cbrhmiihicatioris, arid he mult. live day 
and night ori your line of operation.' In 
general, commanders miftake the principles 
of a defenfive war, arid very abfurdly endea- 
vour to check and ftop (he progrefs of an 
enemy, by oppbfing him in front in fome ad- 
' vantagebus poft, which method is, for the 
, rhoft part, ineffectual or dangerous. You are 
' often 'forced to a general action, whofe con- 
fequences may be fatal, as victory will ena- 
ble your adverfary to fix himfelf in fome 
K pait 
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part of the country, from whence, the en- 
fuing campaign, he begins his operations 
{boner, and with additional advantages. This 
cannot be done if you avoid a general action, 
and employ the greatcft part of your forces 
on his line of operation, which is the only 
•effectual and fure means to ftop his progrefs; 
let him advance in front, the length of his 
line will weaken it, and offer your attacks 
certain and decilive fuccefs. 

If the frontiers are not contiguous, and 
be feparated by the territories of other princes, 
by forefts, deferts, mountains, and, above 
all, by the fea, it is clear, that fo many 
difficulties will occur in iuch an undertaking, 
as that of an invafion, that it is almoft im- 
poffible it mould fucceed. 

An army which acts over a branch of the 
fea, muft occupy fome convenient and iafe 
harbour, gain a great and decifive battle, or, 
by fltilful manoeuvres, force the enemy » 
abandon fuch a tract of country as will, in a 
great meafure, fupport the aflailant ; for if 
he depends in the fmalleft degree on ihip- 
. ping, and a precarious- navigation for fup- 
plies, 
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plies, he cannot profecute any fclid opera- 
tion, and fucceffive campaigns will be con- 
fumed in fruitlefs and unmeaning excurfions ; 
troops muftj howeVer, return to the fliore 
to take up their winter quarters, and at laft 
his men and money being exhaufted, he pe- 
rifhes totally, or abandons the enterprize with 
loft and ignominy* 

From hence it appears, that an offenfive 
war muft be proieeuted with the otmoft vi- 
gour and activity, for nothing elfe than com- 
plete vi&ories can render it fuccefsful. Con- 
sequently a defenfive war muft be carried on 
with caution and prudence, and, above all 
things, a general action is to be avoided. You 
oppofe the enemy in front by occupying 
ftrong pofts, and with the remainder of your 
forces you a& on bis flairks and rear ; which 
in a fliort time will reduce him, though 
much ftronger, to fall back and approach his 
dipfits. If King Harold had followed ibis 
doctrine, h is probable, we mould have 
known William the Conqueror by his defeat 
only. 

K 2- ' ■ Let 
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Let us now apply the principles eftablifhcd 
above to the prefent cafe. 

It is evident* that Breft is the point front 
whence the French rauft depart, becaufe ail 
their operations, even when they have landed, 
are connected with and depend upon their 
fleet. But, as all operations which depend 
on navigation are, from its nature, precarious, 
and liable to a thoufand difficulties, they mull 
have likewife a place of arms in this coun- 
try, a fpacious harbour, as near their own 
coaft as poflible, &c. and befides thefe ad- ' 
vantages, absolutely required, the place mull: 
be fo fituated, that by marching a few miles 
inland, they can occupy fuch a poll as will 
render them matters of a trad of country 
behind their army, fufficient to fupply it with 
fubfiftence on iheir flops ; without which 
no progrefs can be made, nor can they re- 
main for any coniiderable time in any part 
of the country. The plan which offers thefe 
advantages is the moll eligible of any they 
can fix upon. 

Plymouth anfwers perfectly this defcription. 

It is a fafe and convenient harbour, near the 

coaft 
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coaft of France ; and by marching only to 
Chudlelgh, the invaders will be matters of 
Cornwall, Devonshire, and part of Somerfet* 
flute, where they can find provisions in abun- 
dance - f which will enable them to profequte 
their operations and penetrate farther into 
the country, or, if they chafe .to remain' 
there, it would be a difficult matter to drive 
them back, as they would have a fleet at 
Plymouth ; and our trade being ooCc de-? 
ftroyed, we muft conclude a peace on me 
terms they chufc to impofe upon us. I am 
happy to' find, that fuch meafures have been 
taken by Government, for the defence of 
that very important place, as leave us np 
room to fear for it, 

When a coup de main only is intended, 
you muft debark as near the object you have . 
in view as poffible, becauie the fuccefs de? 
pends on fecrefy and furprize ; but when, 
you propofc to wage war in a country, you 
are to land your troops at a diftance, that you 
may have time to bring your ftores, on more, 
fortify a camp, take fame capital pofition, and 
then proceed gradually towards the point you, 
b,aye in view. General O'Reilly, in his ex-r 
K 3 petition. 
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peditlon againft Algiers, adopted another mode, 
and failed in the enterprise; he loft great 
part of his army, and his. reputation as. an, 
officer. 

Next to Plymouth, the only place which, 
can ferve the purpofe of the enemy » is portfr 
mouth ; « has two fine roads, St. Helen and, 
Spithead, and a very iafe harbour ; the tpwn, 
and the dock on the land fide are fortified, 
and cannot be taken without a regular fiege, 
the undertaking of which is very difficult, 
though we had no fliips to defend it. The 
ifland of Portfea lies very low, and does not 
furniih -the neceffary materials to carry on the 
works required on fuch occafions. Theeneofty 
tnuft occupy Gofport with part of his army, 
while the rerjaaioder carries on the fiege ; 
and if we are matters of Ports Down,, and 
can confine him to the ifland, w* are always 
able to fuccour the place, and force him to 
retire, which he would find no eafy matter. 
The lines of Gofport are of np ufe, -and 
thofe towards Ports Down are agaiiiit us, if 
the invader is in the ifland, being calculated 
only to flop an enemy coming from Portf- 
down, which, I prefijme he will never be per- 
mitted 
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mittei to occupy. The lines of Gofpert are 
equally imperfect; a good fort ihould be 
raifed on a rifihg ground, a few hundred 
yards off, which would render it impoffible 
for the enemy to attempt any thing on that 
fide. In cafe he Ihould 1 ever land on the 
ifland of Portfea, a few redoubts muft alftf 
Be added before the front of the works which 
cover the dock, to prevent his approaching 
near enough to throw (Kelts into the dock, 
wtiich' he might now do, as tliofe works 
are. not advanced far enough into the coun- 
try ; an utireafonable re-fpect for private pro- 
perty having occafioned their being kept too 
far back. 

When I. confidered 'at firft the pofition 
of the Ifle of Wight, I thought that an enemy 
might occupy it, and with fifteen or twenty 
thoufand men keep poffeffion of the whole 
ground ; but having lately examined it with' 
proper attention, I believe now that it is ab- 
folutely impoffible. This ifland runs from 
eafl to weft, and is generally iiiterfe&ed with 
very high mountains, whofe ban's run quite 
to the more. On the fouth fide of the ifland 
they rife by ranges, like an amphitheatre, 
K 4 almoft 
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-qlmoft perpendicular, forty or fifty feet high, 
and the fummits, excepting in very few. 
places, to above a thquland ; fo that if any 
troops are potted on them, there is no pof- 
fibility of landing ; the only place where it 
is lefs difficult is in Brading Bay, oppofite 
St. Helen's Road ; this is a fraall creek be- 
tween two very high, hills, which being oc- 
cupied will prevent a landing. On the fputh, 
fide is a i hay, where the fhpre is low, and 
very proper. for debarking troops ; but San- 
d.own fort defends that bay very well. From 
thence to the wefternmoft point and the. 
Needles, no place is found where a landing 
can be attempted, if there is the leaft oppo- 
fition ; befides, the coaft is fo open and dan- 
gerous^, that a boat, much lefs a fleet, can- 
not lay at anchor an hour without the ut- 
moft rifle of periftiing.X From the Needles 
to Ride you may land any where, and a 
fleet may anchor iq fafety, there being a fuf- 
ficient depth of water for men of war to 
come through the Needles, and all the way 
up to Spithead. The channel between the. 
Needles and Hurft Cattle is narrow, but it 
is fafe for the . largeft venels. The Cattle. 
does not feero futficiently ftrong agatnft ftiips 
: ' "' of 
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of force ; but if two confiderable batteries 
were erefted on the two points which pro? 
jeft into the fea oppqfite the fortrefs, i be- 
lieve that pafs would be perfe&ly fecured. 

Though the difficulties, which occur in 
landing on the fouth fide pf the Ifle of 
Wight, and indeed of approaching it, feem' 
infurmountable, yet if no opposition is made, 
if might be effected; however, if we conv 
fider the extent of the ifland, the great nunv. 
ber of very high - mountains, and of place's 
to land from our fide, it will appear that 
twenty tboufand men would not be able to 
occupy it in fuch a manner as to prevent our 
taking it from them. They muft fortify all 
the fhore oppofite the New Foreft, as well 
as all the downs or mountains behind them ; 
for there is no one fpot on the whole ifland 
where the, moft extenfive fortrefs could, in 
any degree, fecure the poffeffion of it to the 
French. If it is placed on the South Chore, 
there is neither bay nor harbour ; and by 
our occupying fome neighbouring mountains 
the garrifon would be ftarved in it. The 
fame difficulty will occur, if placed in the 
. Renter, or on the northern more, as Cowes, 
Yar- 
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Yarmouth, &c. from whence I conclude, 
that, while England exifts as a nation, an 
eneiwy cannot keep the Ifle of Wight a 
month, though there were thirty thousand 
men in it. 

Fmm Portfmouth to Harwich there is no 
harbour or road which can, in any degree, 
anfwer the purpofes'of an enemy who intends 
t«cknd a- confidcrable army, and make war in' 
the country. The difficulty, though very 
great* does not confift in debarking forty' 
thoufand men ; it is alfo neceflary, as t 
have already demon ft rated, that they fhould 1 
have a' commodious and fafe harbour, a place 
of arms, and be fo' fituated as to keep a fure' 
ahd cafy communication with France, efpe- 
ciaJly whh>Breft. Such a place is not to be 
found on the whole, coaft, except Plymouth 1 
and Portfmouth, of which enough has been, 
laid already. The Dutch fleet, they fay, came- 
up the river very well ; but how long did- 
they remain there ? A few hours only. Con- 
fider, befides the great difference there is be- 
tween coming from the coaft of Holland with 
twenty men of war to make a ridiculous bra- 
vado, which lafted twenty-four hours, or 
coming 
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coming from Breft with a fleet' and four or 
five hundred transports to invade us, and carry 
cm a war into the heart of our country, . The 
one is eafy, the other impracticable. * 

Though I am convinced fuch an attempt 
neither will, nor can he made, in Suflras, 
Kent, or higher up ; I don't think it impoffi- 
Ue, that, in order to facilitate the operations 
of their main army, the enemies may threaten 
different and diftant parts of the coaft ; but no 
iblid operation can, in my opinion, be execu- 
, ted but in. the Weft, 

tJpon this fuppofition, it appears that wjr 
troops are too much Scattered, and cannot be 
brought together without a great LoTs of time, 
wherever the enemy may land. 

Whenever a tract of country is to be de- 
fended, reafon points out the neceffity of oc- 
cupying Some central portions, with ftrong 
corps to the right and left, to {top the enemy 
till the whole can be collected. I'he line we 
have to defend extends from Plymouth to 
Doveb. Ports Down is the central point 
on that line. I would therefore recommend, 
that 
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that a third part of our army be placed there, 
another third on Hall Down, or Haldon 
UiS t beyond Exeter, and the remainder on 

THE LIMITS BETWEEN SUSSEX and KENT, 

If an attempt is made to the weftward, the 
body encamped at Portfmouth will march 
thither, and join that on Hall Down, which 
1 fuppofe inftantly on motion where the inva- 
fion is attempted. The body placed in Suflex 
may remain there, and by a movement to the 
right or left, be any where, as occafion may 
require, and eafily repnlfe every attempt made 
on that coaft. 

Should the enemy land at Plymouth, which 
I think moft probable, for the. reafbns already 
afligned, the regiments now there will be 
able to difpute the ground until thofc on Hall 
Down can come to their affiftance ; and it 
does not require twenty-rfour hours march, 
Oppofed in front by the corps at Plymouth, 
which is covered by the works now ratfing 
there, as well as" by the natural ftrength of 
the country, and attacked in the rear by the 
troops coming from Hall Down, an enemy, 
though far fuperior in number, would find 
himfelf greatly embarrafled. Surrounded by 
the 
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the fea, by ftrong forts, and a ftrpnger coun- 
try, occupied by fifteen or twenty thoufand 
men, without ground fufficiently extenfive to 
form a line, I don't conceive it poffible how 
he could avoid a total overthrow. There is 
not a fpot about Plymouth, if properly occu- 
pied, and prote£ted by the moft inconsiderable 
work, but will require a fiege to force you, 
which cannot be undertaken while you hav* 
.any body of troops in the neighbourhood. 

The fame difficulties, and much greater, 
will occur to an enemy in the ifland of Port- 
fea ; he can neither fubfift there, nor from 
the adjacent country, if we have a camp on 
Ports Down, and another in the New FO- 
REST. 

From what we have {aid, it feems evident 
that no invafion .can take place until our fleet, 
entirely drove out of the fea, is forced to hide 
itfelf for a confiderable time in fome harbour ; 
and that fuch an invafion cannot be .proiecu- 
ted with any probability of fuccefs, unlefi 
the enemy is matter of Plymouth or Portf- 
mouth. Let us now proceed to examine 
what 
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an event mould happen. 

Supposing the enemy is in pofleftton of 1 
Plymouth, he cannot remain there for ever ; 
he will, in a ihort time, be forced to penetrate 
farther into the country, in order to procure 
fupplies of provisions, or abandon his poft for 
want of them. To remain there with any 
. fafety, he muft occupy and fortify Mount 
Edgecombe, and the ground behind the 
King's brewhouie, as well as all the ground 
between the Tamar and that branch of the 
fea which runs under Mr. Parker*s garden to 
the bridge at the three mile {lone coming to 
London ; he mould, moreover, have a body 
of troops in Mr. Parker* s grdund* Forty of 
fifty thoulaud men would not be fufficient 
for the purpofe, becaufe thefe, being fepara* 
ted by the fea and the Tamar, could not» in 
cafe of an attack, fupport each other J and if 
pne only of them is defeated, the others muft 
fall fucceffively, and in a very fhort tiffie. 
The greateft part of the invaders army will 
naturally be pofted between the Tamar and 
the fea, by the bridge above mentioned, 
% which,. 
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which puts *he Dock, Storehouse, and Ply- 
mouth behind them ; this diftance is noa* 
five miles, and requires twenty tb.ou.iand men 
to defend it, which they cannot eafily do, for 
the ground rifes gradually from the fhpre tp 
Dartmoor, fo that- you have- every poflible 
advantage in attacking their pods. The moil 
fure method, however, would he to attack 
the corps placed at Mount Edgecombe, which, 
• being beat, the others ipuft of courfe be de- 
stroyed. Mount . Edgecombe is the key of 
Plymouth, and muft be kept with care. 

Though the enemies are in pofleffion of 
all the different pofts above mentioned, and 
have thereby a place of arms, and a fine har- 
bour for their fleet, with which, for a time, 
they may put an entire flop to all our trade 
and navigation, , yet it can only be for. a time. 
The combined fleet cannot always rema«i 
there, and the army, confiding of fifty or 
fixty thoufand men, cooped up in fych nar- 
row limits, cannot fubfift by the fupplies 
brought from France. They muft therefore 
advance into the country, or abandon it. The 
only decifive operation they could execute 
would be, to leave ten thoufand men at Ply- 
mouth, 
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. moutn, and with the remainder proceed dire&ty' 
to Hall Dowiii between Chudlelgh and Exetefj 
which is about thirty-fix , miles from Ply- 
mouth. This pofition is very ftrong; wheV 
ther it is taken with the front towards Exe- 
ter, of towards Plymouth. There is rib paf- 
fing between the enemy's right and the fea ; 
and* by ' an eafy movement on the left* he is 
in the mountains, through which all the wef- 
tern roads mud pafs towards Cornwall. By 
taking this pofition, the enemy would be tnaf- 
ter of Devonshire, Cornwall* and part of Sc-^ 
merietfhire, which would furnifti fubfiftence 
in abundance, and having Teignmouth and 
Dartmouth very near* he would alfo receive 
from France whatever he wanted: Pofief- 
fed of thefe advantages, and having a very 
ftrong country, eafily to be defended, it 
would become difficult to drive him back;; 
and while his fleet, deftroying our trade, rode 
triumphant at fea, we mould be reduced to 
accept of any peace he chufes to dictate: It 
is therefore incumbent upon us to poft our-» 
■felves fo, that we may be near enough to pre- 
vent an invading army from penetrating info 
the country* if we cannot hinder it from ta- 
king Plymouth* The means and method of 
doing 
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doing this depending chiefly on the nature" of 
the country, I (hall therefore give a defcrip- 
tlon »f it, fb far as it relates to military ope* 
iations. 

All countries are either open or c/ofe.. By 
an open country, I mean that where an army, 
or a considerable body of troops, can almoft 
any where find fufficient room to form in, 
and to aft ; coniequentiy by a clofe country 
I mean that where an army in rhe courfe of 
many piiles cannot find room to form and 
a& in. By the word defiU t I mean a narrow 
pafs, formed by mountains, hills, forefts, ri- 
vers, morafles, hedges, &c. where the road 
is fo contra&ed, that few men only can ad- 
vance in front. In the firfl: fpecies of coun- 
try, k is evident that fuperiof numbers muft 
prevail, if the troops are equal in goodnefs, 
and the commander knows how to avail him-. 
felf of that fuperiority; for this plain reafon, 
that he can bring a greater number of men 
into adlion. at any given time, and at any 
given point, than his adverfary : whereas in 
a clofe country, number is nothing, and dif- 
pofition is every thing. In fuch a country, 
L points 
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points only can be attacked, arid by a given 
number of men only. So that if you occupy 
tbefe points, though otherwife much inferior 
to the enemy, you may bring more men into 
action than he, and confequently prevail ; be- 
sides ,"thefe points may be fuch as to enable 
you to attack him in front, flank, and rear ' 
at the fame time. 

England, in general, is of this laft kind ; 
theweftern country is not only very hilly, 
but alfo, for the moft part, full of- ihcld- 
Cures. As you' come from Exeter towards 
London, it is (o inclofed with hedges and 
ditches, that for many miles together you do 
not find ground fuflSciently open to form 
twenty battalions upon ; fo that the high, 
road, where an army can alone march* is one 
continued pafs, or defile, winding at the foot 
of the mountains, or through the inclofufes. 
Thofe mountains and hedges being properly 
occupied, an enemy' cannot advance a ftep, 
and if he is once engaged in them, he can 
never extricate himfelf out of the narrow fe" 
byrinth, and will, be forced to lay down his 
arms. 

There, 
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There are two roads which may be called 
military roads from Plymouth to Exeter; the 
one paffes.by Iyey Bridge, Chudleigh, and 
Afhburton ; ihe other by Ivey Bridge, Tot- 
nefs, Newton Bufhell, and over Hall Down, 
to Exeter. On the firft road there are but 
two places, viz. Hall Down, four miles be- 
yond Exeter, and a heath two miles beyond 
Chudleigh, where any-confiderable body of 
men can form upon. The remainder of the 
road is one continued defile,, interfered by 
mountains, ravins, hedges, and numberlels 
rivulets, betides the Teign arid the' Dart, 
which come from Dartmoor and fall into, the 
lea ; though thefe are not very, deep, yet be- 
ing near the mountains, they are very rapid, 
and when the rain falls, become very dange- 
rous torrents; their beds are full of large 
Hones, and- the banks high, fo that you can 
get over them only at the bridges, where the 
high' road pafles. The whole country be- 
tween this road and the fea coaft, from Ex- 
mouth to Plymouth, is exactly the fame, fo 
that an army can march but in one column. 
If to avoid the difficulties which arife from 
fuch a difpolition, the enemy fliould feparate 
his forces, and advance, in two columns, 
L 2 . along 
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along the two roads above mentioned, there 
being no communication by means of crofs 
roads, you may attack either, or both co* 
lumns ieparately, for they cannot fupport 
each other till they come to Hall Down ; notf 
in all that trad of country is there a Angle 
fpot where you may not attack the enemy in 
front, flank, and rear, fince the road is con* 
tinually winding round the foot of the hills. 

Between theTeign and the Dart the ground 
Is rather more hilly, and more eafily defended. 
There is but one narrow road, which goei 
from Dartmouth to Newton Bulhell, near 
which the tide flows. A few miles from 
Dartmouth a branch, turris off to Totnefe, and 
feverd paths from the towns on the ceaft, as 
Torbay, Paynton, &c. come into the main 
road. However, a body of men landing be- 
tween Dartmouth and Teignmouth, mUffc 
finally pafs through Newton Buflieil in their 
way to Exeter, or through Totnefs going to 
Plymouth. There goes likewife from Dart- 
mouth to Plymouth a road over the moun* 
tains by Modbury. All thefe roads are equally 
difficult, infomuch that no wheel-carriages 
are ufed by the farmers, who carry in. their; 
harveft 
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harveft on horfes. The only proper place 
between Plymouth and Exmouth where (hips 
can approach, are Dartmouth and Teign- 
mouth ; but as the entrance is very narrow, 
and entirely commanded by the mountains, a 
few battalions would eafily prevent a land- 
"Igr 

From Teignmomb, towards Exeter, there 
wins a very high mountain, called Hall Down, 
or Haldon Hill, already mentioned. The top 
IS a fine plain, where a numerous army might 
camp and aft. All the roads,, as J have faid, 
to and from the Weft, pafs over it ; hut an- 
army can come upon it only by the two 
roads, leading from Newton ^ufiiell a«d Ex- 
mouth, both very difficult. On the iouth 
fide, towards the Teign, and Newton BufiSell, 
the hill is rapid. On the weft fide it falls 
gradually, and forms many fmall hills, like 
an amphitheatre ; at the bottom is a wide 
valley, very much inclofed, on the other fide 
of which are high mountains, which rife 
continually, as you advance weftward On , 
the eaft fide of Hall Down, towards the lea, are 
mimberlefs hills, whole bafis form very deep 
ravins ; th,efe hills project quite into the fea, 
L 3 which 
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which does not admit of any convenient place 
for. landing troops, and is moreover lb mal- 
low, that no mips of burthen-can approach ' 
the more. Upon the .whole, the country 
from Exeter to Plymouth is fo extremely 
clofe and difficult, that a few men, properly 
diipofed, will flop and ruin a numerous army, 

-From Exeter, where mod of the weftern 
roads join, there are but two roads towards 
Salisbury which may be practicable- for an 
army ; to Axminfter there is only one. At 
this place begin the two, one to the left 
" through Yeovil, Sherborne, ShaftuSury, and 
over the Downs ; the other to the right, by 
Bridport, Dorchefter, and Blandford to Salif- 
bury. The firft road as far a? Shaftef- 
bury is interfered by numberlefs hills and 
vallies, extremely clofe and cultivated, fo 
that an army can march only in one column. 
There is fcarce a fpot where you cannot oc- 
cupy fome poft acrofs the road to prevent an 
enemy from advancing, while the hedges on 
both fides, lined with your infantry, would' 
fo embarrafs him, that he could neither ad- 
vance or retire, or indeed make any defence 
on the ground for want of room to form a. 
line. 
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line. From Shaftfbury to, Salisbury the. road . 
pafles over a narrow dpwn, having on one ^ 
fide a high ridge of mountains, which runs 
towards Blandford and Cranboura Chace, and ; 
on the other a deep and wide valley very, 
clofc. This down is alio Gut by a great num-r 
ber of ravins, fo that very often there is not 
Toam to form a fingle battalion. If the ridge 
of mountains, and the valley are occupied* 
no army can proceed on the high road ; nor 
can it be ieparated into (everal columns, with- 
out exposing them to be beat in detail, as 
from the nature of the ground they cannot 
fupport each other. The road which goes. 
by Bridport is extremely difficult till you are 
about two mjles beyond that place, then the 
country, opening as far as. Salisbury, becomes 
lefs inctofed, and offers every where ground 
fufficient to form a numerous army upon, and 
very proper for a .general action, if you are 
fuperior in cavalry* 

From Salifbury two roads go towards Lon- 
don; the firftby Andover, Bafingftoke, Bag- 
fhot, Egham, &c. Near the feven mile 
ftone a branch goes by Stockbridge over 
fome very high hills, and joins it at Bafing- 
' - ' . L 4 ftpke: 
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'Hoke: this branch paffes through an open 
country, which, however, being very high, 
offers many excellent camps. The firft is 
alfo carried for fbmc miles through an open 
country ; but about Andover, and from 
thence to Bafingftoke and Hartford Bridge, it 
is very clofe j the. other road goes by Rum- 
fey, Farnham, &c. through a country which 
is ftill more clofe than the former, and in 
proportion affords greater advantages in at- 
tacking the enemy. 

It is needlefs to profecute this description 
any farther, becaufe I am perfuaded that no 
army, however numerous, will ever be able 
to penetrate forty miles into the country, if 
proper methods are taken to oppofe it, and if 
we know how to avail ourfelves of the num- 
berlefs reiources which may be drawn from 
the face of the country. And I have no 
, doubt, from the known experience, firmnefs, 
and abilities of the commander in chief, but 
that the event, mould an invasion take place, 
will juftify the high truft that his Majefly 
has placed in him, and fully anfwer the "ex- 
pectations of the public. 

The 
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The dcfcription I have given is exceed- 
ingly imperfect, as no map, plan, or draw- 
ing, can convey a true military and adequate 
idea of any country. The eye alone, and a 
good one, accuftomed to view ground on a 
grand fcale» very different from that of a pa* 
rade, can do it effectually. I think, how- 
ever, that what I have faid, if read with at- 
tention, will fliew the lines on which the 
enemy can act, as well as the advantages 
or disadvantages of the country through 
which fuch lines muft neceffarily pafs. The 
commander in chief, and his officers, upon 
examining the ground, will eafily ,fix the 
particular points where to act, while thefe 
points, and the motions of the enemy, will 
fliew how to act, as circumftance6 may re- 
quire. 



CHAP. 
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C ft A P. V. 

Ohfervations oh the Ms t hod of ranging the 
Troops j and of making War ) &c. 

'T'HE French army has, no doubt, fome ad-. 
• vantages over out's : it is composed pf, 
old corps which have been acc\i(lomed to 
exercife and discipline for many years : the 
officers of the higher ranks have feen fer- 
yice, and many of them have commanded 
leparate corps during the laft war* The habit 
of being united for a long time together gives 
them a facility in manoeuvring, a confiftency 
and an adherence of parts, if I may fo call it, 
not fo eafily broke as in new levies ; all which 
muft enfure them a great fuperiority in a 
plain and open country, and in a general ac- 
tion. In a clofe country, where the combat 
is partial, and confined to particular pofls, 
valour and a' good difpofition will fupply, in a 
great meafure, the defers inherent to new 
corps. 

Though, 
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Though, in point of difcipftne, our ene- 
mies enjoy fome advantages over us, we pof- 
(efs fo many over them in every other refpe&, 
that, if we avail purielves of them, there cau 
fee no room left to fear the event. 

ift, The face of the country forces them 
to march in one column ; and this difficulty 
alofte overbalances alrooft every other advan- 
tage. 

2dly, They have but little cavalry, which, 
from the nature of the country may not, if we 
chufe it, ever have an opportunity of acting. 

3<Hy» They can have no heavy artillery, 
and not many field pieces, compared to what 
we can bring into the field. 

^.thly. They can have no other provifions 
but what they bring with them, which, how- 
ever abundant it may feera, will laft only for 
# very fhort time. 

jthly, They can never have a fufficient 

number of horfes and carriages to tranfport 

their ftores, artillery, baggage, provifions, 

&c-. 
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&fr. which will retard their march, fo that 
Aey cannot advance above a mile or two 4 



6thly, When they proceed from the fliore, 
they can form no magazines in the country, 
and muft be fupplied from their original 
i£pU ; and when their line of communication 
is protracted to a certain length, half their 
army will not be fufficient to efcort their con- 
voys, which, you may, and muft intercept. 
This will not only retard. their progrefs, but 
very icon flop them entirely, and force their 
army to go back. They have but this alter- 
native, to gain a great and decifive victory, or 
abandon the enterprife. They cannot remain 
on the fpot, in a clofe country, furrbunded 
by mountains on every fide, and thofe occu- 
pied by our troops : and we have nothing to 
do but to profit of thefe advantages, and avoid 
a general action. 

7thly, They cannot fend detachments, or 
deviate from the - great . road, without being 
cxpofed to certain deftruction, "whereas we, 
availing ourfelves of every crofs road and 
path, can, without rifle, attack their whola 
line 
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Tine of march, and Toon throw it into confd-' 
iion. They can aft on that line only, where- 
as we can aft where, and when we pleafe. 

To thefe natural advantages wc may, I 
think, procure others from a different man- 
lier of ranging the troops, and of carrying oil 
the war. 

The pfefent mode of ranging the infantry 
three men deep, armed with mufkets only, 
is fubjeft to many and'very great defefts. 

Firft, The line becomes too extenfive, and 
is therefore weak ; it cannot advance in any 
ground, particularly in a clofe one, without 
the greateft difficulties and delays, contrary 
to the very principle of military operations, 
which fliould be as quick as lightning. 

Secondly, It is inadequate to almoft every 
purpofe of war, as well agajnft infantry as 
cavalry, and proper only for fighting at « dis- 
tance. If you approach the enemy, the line 
is too;weak, the arms too fliort for a mock, 
and veteran troops will have a deciiive fupe- 
tiority. Placed behind entrenchments, hedges, 
i " ditches, 
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ditches, &c. which naturally offer great ad- 
vantages, you can make no refinance from 
the moment the enemy attacks them, fo that 
unlefs you keep him off by your fire, he pe- 
netrates fomewhere, and you muft abandon 
the whole, or be taken in flank, and cut ta 
pieces. ' '.- 

To remedy thefe defects, I humbly pro- 
pofe, that the infantry be ranged four deep, 
and that the fourth rank be armed with a pike ■ 
eleven or twelve feet long, two feet of which 
muft be made of fteel, two inches broad, to 
cut on each fide, without any hatchet, or crofs 
bar, that it may eafily pafs through thehedges. 
This fourth rank muft be compofed of the 
ulleft and ftrongeft men. 

This formation will render the line lefs ex- 
teniwe, ftronger, and much more active, ia 
proper for every operation, and particularly 
adapted to our country, every where inclo- 
fed with hedges and ditches. In a plain, no 
infantry formed in the ufual manner can refift 
ks fhock an inftant, or even approach your 
line, much lefs if this i^ placed behind an 
entrenchment, or hedge. Moreover, if you 
form 
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form a battalion or two into fquares, prote&cd 
by fome howitzers on the flank, no cavalry, 
'however brave, can overturn them. The 
three firff ranks protected by a row of pikes, 
which project before them at leaft five feet* 
will feel the advantage, and foon find their 
fuperiority in whatever ground they are at- 
tacked, as well as in attacking the enemy. 
Let an experiment bj# made, the event will 
fliew the fuperiority of the method I propofe 
over that now in practice. It is a novelty ; 
very true ; and this novelty will not a little 
4iiconcert the enemy. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 

Of the Order of Battle* 



^TPHE order, of battl^ now adopted in Etf- 
* rope is in many relpe&s defective and 
abfurd. .The infantry and cavalry formed 
three deep make the line fo very cxtenfive*. 
that it lofes all its activity, which is the foul 
of miliary manoeuvres, and alone can infure 
ftccefs ; infomuch that it may be eftablifhed 
as an axiom, that the army which moves 
and marches with the greateft velocity, m'ut>, 
from that circumftance alone, finally prevail. 
Our military inftrtuiions exclude every idea 
of celerity ; hence it is that our victories are 
never complete and decifive, and that our at- 
tacks are reduced to fome particular points, 
which gained or loft, the battle is over ; the 
enemy retires generally in good order, be- 
caufe, from the extent and Qownefs ©f our 
motions, we cannot purfuehim with any vi- 
gour ; he occupies fome neighbouring hill, 
and 
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aid we H4»e to begin again. Moreover, the 
petition of the cavalry in a line' tin the flanks 
of the infantry, is filch, that it retards the 
motions of the whole; becaufe hone can ad- 
. Vance uulefs the .whole line does; befides it 
cannot, from its fituatbn there; fuprJdrt the 
infantry, or be fiipported by It ; the moment 
is loft before you can bring the cavalry where 
it is wanted. The feafon afligned for placing 
the cavalry On the flahks is abfurd, viz. to 
cover the flanks of the infantry.— Pray, 1* 
not the flank of the cavalry much weaker 
than that bf the infantry? finee' it cannot, 
in any manner, form a flank to protect itfelf, 
muth tefs will it protect _the flank of the In-- 
tantty. Three ot fbbr battalions, armed 
with pikes; and formed into oblong fquares,- 
are the only flank which, can effectually 
cover trie line againft Infantry ot" cavalry, 
aiid they rrinft have befides field-pieces, 
ten or twelve twelve-pounders, and a few 
howiitets. 

Cavalry mult never appear but in the mo- 
ment it is brought to action, action being the 
very eflence of the cavalry. When the ground, 
M ■ 'or 
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or other cireumftances, do not permit you 
to bring it to adr.ion> it muft be kept back 
behind the infantry, wbofe flanks, fecured as 
t propofe, have nothing to fear. If you 
think your line too weak, though it is much, 
ftrpnger than any other formed in the ufual 
way, let every -third or fourth battalion in 
the line be formed into- fquares, as thofc in 
the flanks, and be allured nothing can refift 
their efforts, much lefs overturn and break 
the lino. 

In die manner our line is now formed, not 
a third of the army is engaged, and that 
fucceffively, ib that numbers are of no uft, 
and only ferve to retard its motions, and in- 
creafe the expence. To remedy thefe defects 
I would humbly propofe, that all the infantry 
be formed in fuch a manner, that between 
each battalion, or regiment, an interval of 
one hundred and fifty yards be left ; behind . 
thefe intervals I would have the cavalry placed 
in two lines at a proper diftance, each fqua- 
dron feparately, with intervals to manoeuvre 
upon. 

The 
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Theiuft advaritaige rdulting from this <Ttfc 
jpofitidh is, that. you ,,1 may'extend your line 
to aay fength t ' withoti'l aii'y 'danger. The ft- 
cond, that you 1 bring the' whole 'into 'action 
at once; and though the enemy be doable the 
number; you may- out-flank -him; and 'are in 
reality irronger than him; for you attack his 
%hole froift with ftperior forces. The third, 
that the motions. bf the whole line are more 
rapid, aieach : regiment ; dr .battalion 1 'moves 
and a&S by .itfelf ; and though fome may be 
more advanced than others, no inconvenience 
csti arife from it* betanft if die enemy is 
imprudent enough to break his line to at- 
tack fuch advanced battalion, upon the right 
and left,- &e will "find thoift formed into 
fquares to take him. on both flanks'; and if 
he advances a certain length out of; his line, 
you' order your battalion to {top, or even re- 
tire A la dibattdadcy and in that inftant you of* 
iter feme of your lquadrons to move forwards 

_ through, the intervals, full gallop, and charge 
pei^niell, asonehorfeman actingiu this man- 

' nee hat -more real activity than feventy who 

advance and attack in a line as ufual. I faw 

ynce jhree hundred horfe attack V column of 

M 2 feven 
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{even or eight .thou&nd foot in this way, 
which they defeated and difper&d in three 01 
■four minutes. The fourth advantage is, that 
if your line is. broke in Iqpoe places,, the 
enemy Cannot avail hirofelf of the dUorder, 
beeaufc your cavalry advances, and gives 
the infantry time to recover. The fifth, 
that if your infantry breaks that of the 
enemy in any point, then advance your 
firft line of cavalry. Do attack and d&Jpcrlc it, 
the whole moving forwards rapidly at the 
fame time, which will in&luMy produce & 
general (laughter, and yonr victory, is com- 
plete and dedfive. 

The lafl advantage of this order of battle, 
which I flail mehtion, is, that it is gau> 
.ral, and equally adapted to every fpecies of 
<ountry, when an army can a& in the leaft. 
-In an open country you combine the icfibn 
of cavalry with that of the infantry and 
heavy artillery. , In a cloib country, where 
«n extenfive line cannot be formed, the^ri* 
ginal formation of the troops enables, yoa » 
aft fcparatcly, as the ground may requite, 
by corps, detachments, brigades^. 6% regi- 
ments, 
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ments, and that always with fuperior vi- 
gour and activity. It is peculiarly adapted 
to our country ; I hope, therefore, it will 
he received and applied on the prefent oc> 
cafion* - 
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CHAP. VU r 

Of the general Method of making War, 

/"\UR armies, however iiurnerpus, an; 
^"^ united in one body formed ift two or. 
three lines. Between this army and that of 
the enemy, at a certain diftance, the light 
troops, very often amounting to twenty 
thousand men, form another army, which 
is called a chain, to obferve the enemy, pre- 
vent his coming upon you unawares, and 
Cover the march of the grand army. Some- 
times alfo detachments of them are fcnt to 
efcort your convoys, or to cover a certain 
diftrift, while the army afts on another line. 
Thefe light troops, though very numerous, 
they confider only as mere fcout&to obfervc ■ 
the enemy, infomuch, that on a day of bat-; 
tie they are not to.be found, and feldom or 
ever take part in the action. Whether you 
advance to the enemy, or the enemy comes 
to you, tlje light troops difperfe to the right 
ant) 
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and left, and you hear no more of them till 
the next day. Why, on fuch occafions, 
they do not form to the right and left of the 
army, at a. convenient diftance, and attack 
the enemy on the flanks, is to me as incon- 
ceivable, as the ufe now made of them ap- 
pears ridiculous and abfurd. Four or five 
hundred men, including one hundred huffars, 
diftributed into fmall parties in the woods,, 
behind the hedges, near the high roads, would 
observe the- enemy much better than ten 
thoufand men. " The motions of fuch a body 
as that of an army of light troops,' are too 
flow, and always before the eyes of the enemy, 
fo that he can mark them, and make fome 
capital manoeuvres without your knowledge ; 
whereas a chain of fmall parties going every 
where, unite or difperfe in a moment, and 
are always invifible, fo that it is impoflible 
for the enemy to. make any kind of move- 
ment without your having timely notice, 

The great defect of the prefent method of 
acting is, .that however numerous your army 
may be, if it is formed in ope body, ypur 
motions are extremely flow. Secondly, the 
enemy may direct his march fo that he out- 
M 4 flanks 
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flanks you. Thirdly, you ipuft have ag[c^ 

body of troops Vjetwecp yqg and him to watcfy 
his motions. Fourthly and finally, by rnarcljL- , 
iiig. agajnft him in a line whole direction is 
perpendicular to his front, you canoof o»t- 
flank h|m, To remedy thefe very capital 
defers, I would beg- leave to propoft anothta; 
mode of' diftributing the troops, of which out 
army is composed. ' 

la order to explain what I have fq fay oq 
this &bje&, I muft preraife,- Firft, that a 
nun, or body of men, as an army, can de- 
fend themfelyes only m front; con fequenrity, if 
you pan attack them on either, or both flanks, 
you will eafily beat them, and much more 
fa, if you come upon them in the rear. Hence 
it is that nature points out the danger, an4 
raifes that funk with which an army isfeized 
when the' men apprehend that they are at- 
tacked in the rear; con&ious of their iveak- 
nefs, they generally fly in cpnfurlon. Some- 
times the face of the country obliges an enemy 
to contract his front, as when be comes upon 
you in columns : then the moment is ft- 
, vourable |o attack him, before he has time to 

form his line. Sometimes, by your throwing 

^ >■■■ ■ ■> ■ . ,. '■ UR 
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$p feme redoubts * before your rVont, he - Is, 
obliged to break bis line, and to advance itt 
icqUjimns.} this* .Jkewife, is an occafion te» 
attack faim with rtdnaiitage ; both are,/ how-» 
ever, top .generally ncgk£c& Men, for tha 
aiolj part, fix on » given fpcf to fight, which/ 
they will not flujt, though the enemy in his 
ptogrefs si vei > wany opportunities to a foe* 
ce&ful attack ; they make their arrangements 
on paper, and, by the flownefs of their move** 
■'incuts, ubide by thetn, being utterly unable/ 
to form aod execute new difpofitions, as cir- 
pumftances may require* 

Betides die circumftauces juft mentioned, 
which farce an enemy to contract his front, 
there is a method of extending yotn's, fo 
that you may always out-flank him, though 
be be much fuperior in number. If yon 
can form on a portion of a cirefe, whofe 
branches project beyond his flanks, and the 
enemy perfifts in advancing within that cir- 

, * I swift oWerre- here, that a body of men win 
raile a fofikient number of redoubts to cover them- 
leives in eight hours ; and that they will complete 
the works in fix, if they are provided with fafcines 
or faggots. 

cle. 
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clo, or remains in a line as ufual, while you 
ejttend your's in a curve, ib that you come 
on either, or both, his flanks, k is evident 
- that if you attack him in that difpofition, he 
muft be. beat. I therefore propofe, that your 
army be divided always in five parts, three 
placed in the center, one-fifth on the right, 
the remaining fifth on the left, and each ad- 
vanced more or kfs, as the nature of the 
ground permits. They muft not be behind 
the enemy, and liable to be cut off, as hap- 
pened to the Pruflians at Maxen, unlefs the 
whole of your army is oppofed to the ene- 
my's flank ; then, indeed, you may place 
one or both corps nearly behind him, if the 
ground is advantageous. They muft how- 
ever, wherever ported, have lome certain 
and iecurc retreat, otherwife you cxpofe them 
to great rifle, and perhaps to utter ruin and 
deftruction. 

The advantages arifing from this diflribu- 
tion orthe troops are many. Firft, In what- 
ever ground you aft it is equally applicable. 
Secondly, The motions of the whole army 
are more Ample and quicker. Thirdly, The, 
enemy can make no manoeuvres without your 
know- 
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knowledge. . Fourthly, Whether ha ad- 
vances :to -'the right or left, (for he cannot 
without exposing his army to the moft immi- 
nent danger, advance againft your- center) 
your corp^, which he is attacking, may fall 
pack, .or be iiipporfed by *be center, *hile 
•he other attacks the paak.oppofiie to it If 
the enemy > keeps his ground, and waits your 
attack;: then you act againft both hit Banks' 
at -the fine time; or by lengthening your 
line to .; the! right: or left, enclofe his flank, 
■while yow attack his front.- Irufhorr, white 
yon. can force him to act within a portion of 
a circle, the victory is your's. This method,-' 
I repeat it, is general, equally proper for alt 
cafes ; but more particularly advantageous, 
and even decenary for a defenfive war. 

Every army acta upon two lines, that on 
which it (lands, and that which is drawn 
rrom the' port it occupies, to the province it 
means' tp cover, or the places from whence 
it draws its fubfiftences. An army acting 
ofienfiVely departs from a given point where 
its depots are lodged, and goes to a given . 
point m the enemy's country. It is often, 
and indeed generally, advifeable for thole on 

the 
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the -dfcfcnfivw W avoid a battle, because th* 
eoniegiwaoes are, or may be fetal : but k 
does not follow' that y«u arc to remain in- 
active ; what is then to be done ? The an- 
swer is obvious. The center rouft occupy 
feme advantageous poft, ftrongiy fortified, 
while the two corps or wings njuft aft day 
and night on the enemy's liae of operations. 
If this is csecutcd with vigour, he will foots 
be reduced to the neceffity of attacking your 
center, which you may avoid, by' taking a 
Sew portion, and. gain time or wait for it, 
while th<rtwo wings attack his flanks, during 
the adieu ; or cHc he muft fall back to be 
nearer his dfy&s, or finally fend ftrong corps 
agajnfl your's ; and as theft retire not on 
your army, he lofes his time and labour. By 
this difpofition of your troops you cover 
your country effe&ually, and prevent the 
enemy from advancing towards your center. 
The farther he advances the more danger he 
runs, for his line of operations will be the 
longer and the lefs eafy to be guarded. lf t 
on the contrary, you aft offenfively, , the 
enemy may find a thoufand ftrong camps, 
from whence you cannot forte him by any 
attack' on bis front ; but if yon act by corps, 
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•6 1 propofci and direft. your march on ci- 
ther flank, which enables you to tOc on his 
line of operation, you will, in a few. days, 
force him to abandon his camp, and fight 
you 1 on your own terms, or abandon the 
country. If he permits you to approach bim, 
you may not only force him to abandon die 
country, but oblige him to ref ire in a given 
$re&i©n. I do not, therefore,. underftaad 
a gjeoeral where be £tys« the enemy was 
jjpftcd it| foch a manner that he coujd not 
be forced : J admit it could not, perhaps, be 
ckwie by attacking his front ; biu, unlei* hi* 
fybtiftence grows under his feet, he may be 
forced to_ *^aiidon any camp, if you aft on 
his flanks and tine of operation, which he 
cannot prevent but by taking another po- 

; The march of an army is juitly considered 
as One .of the- moft capital, operations in the 
act of war; I (hall, therefore, beg lea.ve to 
point out the principles on which it Is to be 
formed. 

Firft, That it btp executed in the leail 
time poifibj*. 

. 2 ' ' " " - Se- 
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Thy the columns May be 
formed' into a Hue with the greateft fat- 
ality. " = 

It follows from hence, that if the wholfe 
line, ©r lines, could :mareh in front frymonc 
camp to another^ this would be the rnoft 
perfect Way of marching, becaufe no time 
would be' loft in forming the 'column? for 
the march, or in replacing them in a line. 
Every officer will conceive that I mean a 
common march i when y*m advance in front 
tow*tfds : "the army j for if you movft'ofl his 
flanks* -you have' nothing to do but to 
rnake the army, as it (rands in two or three 
lines, march on Us right br left ; then you 
are in-order of battle, by a fimple movement 
to the right or left, on the ground where 
you fraud. But as no country is fufficiently. 
open For an army to advance in a line, for 
any iconfiderable difiance, you tnuft of courie 
break, that line, and march in : feveral co- 
lumns* The more numerous thefe columns 
are the better, , for the reafons above-men-, 
tioned. The worft of all, consequently, is, 
that when you can march in one column only, 
becaufe it fuppofes the whole army is in a 
defile, 
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defUe, and expqfcd to be cut in pieces by 
Very few men, who occupy the ground 
through which fuch a column is pafluig. 
This muft be the cafe with the French, if 
they attempt to penetrate into this country, 
as appears from the defcription we have given 
of it. 



The 
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W* MlLtTAlY feoABl/rt PfcVMftWTli to Lotfbiifc 
Pift. in Mjleij DijL in.MiIen 

, .FlYMOftTBt 



To RWgfway 
Lemin Bridge 
Woodland 
■IvyBkioge 
Wmngalin 
Brent 
Harburton 
Dean 
Buckford 
viflslmrton 
Becfcington 
CbudMgb 
Shillingfbrd 

Exeter 
Honiton Clyft 
Rochbere 
Honiton Bridg. 
Heniitk 
Offwell 

AXMINSTEK 

Ford 

Street 

Crewkherne 
Hafilbeer 
Jiaft Chirnock 
Weil Coker 
JW/ 
Babylon JliU 
■Sbakorn 
MHb»m Port 
Btour Weft-over 
Mour Eaft-over 

Sbafljhsry 

Liidwell 
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Tie Miita»y Rao&frtm EbTMOtfTtf M-low^oKi 



White Street Hill 
Fovept Hiit 
Over the Plain b 
.the Race Ground 
Mount Hannah Hil 

Situ bury 

St. Thomas's Bride 

The Hut 

Lobcock's Corner 

Middle Wallop 

Andovtr 

Hiitiborn 

Whitchurch 

Overton 

Wotton 

BaJhgSlkt . 

Newnhain • 

Hook • 

Murrel G uteri 

Hartley Row * 

Hartford Bridge 

Blackvpater 

Golden farmer 

Bagfat 

Bagfliot Heath 

New England Jon 

Egbam 

Staines Turnpike 

Staines 

Belfont 

The Powder Mills 

Hownflow 

Brentford , 

Turnham Green 1 

Hammerfmitn 

Kenfington , 

LONDON 
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Military Rjuulfrm PoetmioutI ff I^mdok. 

Pifiances in Mile*. 



Portsmouth to 

.portfea Bridge i ' •> 

Coiham - s 

PORTS DOWN 
Purbeck Heath 
BereForeft. * 

Harndon » 

Petersfield r - - 

Sheet Bridge - '•■ 

Rake . • T 

I(W-* - - T 

Over the Heath to Hind Head Hill 
Milford 

Godalmin • 

Catherine Hill - - > - 

Guitdford - 

Ripley ... -, 

Cobham Street ' -, 

Eiher . ■ - 

Thames Ditton - t 

Kingfton r 

Putney Heath r ' 

Wand [worth - - - 

Newingtou - .- 

JXMJJON -' . ' - t 
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4i 
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37i 
39 
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43 
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49 
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Branches between PlymooTB WExbtkb. 
■ Dift. in Mile»i 



Plymouth 

To Bucltland 
Effor'd 
Yalmerton Bridge 

Modbury 

Gary Bridge 
Hotwell 

Dartmouth 
Cropland 
Come 
Jiewiw Biffiel 






14I Modhury to 

S3 MeurfWi Bujfjtt 
3° I i" 
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